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First Cousins: College Reading Specialists 


and Freshman Teachers 


PHILLIP B. SHAW 


READERS OF THE PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE about college 
reading development programs are aware that a highly criti- 
cal note is to be found among these writings during the 1950's. 
On the one hand, critics have seriously questioned certain 
objectives, procedures and validations of college reading pro- 
grams. On the other hand, commentators have noted a lack 
of effective instruments for evaluation, a lack of scientific 
research on reading (as opposed to “action” research, or 
classroom experiments), and, to aggravate an already serious 
situation, a lack both of trained college reading specialists 
and of professional standards for teaching reading development 
on the college level.? 

The critical note in the professional literature in the 1950's 
is in marked contrast with the tone of the writings of the 
1940’s, and with the optimistic tone of the abundant “action” 
research in reading that was conducted on many college 
campuses during the 1950’s.2- In other words, the new profes- 
sion of college teaching of reading development not only has 
suddenly burst forth into flourishing growth, but has also 
displayed the awkward motions characteristic of things in a 
stage of rapid growth. 

It is to be hoped that in the 1960's the critical note will 
stimulate the profession to reach the maturity of having 
research-proved standard principles and practices. In the 
meantime, however, what can be done? In view of the mount- 
ing college enrollments to come—college educators have had 
ample storm warnings—what should be done? 

College teachers and counselors who speak with lower 
freshmen in danger at midterm of failing a course know that 
a very familiar reason given by those students is that they 
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“got off on the wrong foot.”” Sometimes they will even assign 
some of the responsibility for their near-failure to their teach- 
ers. “It wasn’t made clear to me what was expected,” they 
will say; or: “I didn’t find out until the mid-term test that 
I was doing poorly in the course.” Actually, a lower freshman’s 
performance during the first month or so of his college career 
can have great implications for his whole future. During this 
brief fraction of his life, his behavior can determine whether 
this grade in his educational ladder will prove to be an “un- 
lucky thirteenth” because he fails out of college, or whether 
he “gets off on the wrong foot,” so that, though he completes 
his college education, his performance never approaches his 
potentialities. 

If the first month of a freshman’s college experience is a 
crucial time in his educational career, the crucial place during 
this period is the classroom. Here he adopts attitudes con- 
cerning what a college education can mean to him. In the 
science classroom, in the English classroom, in the history 
classroom, in the foreign language classroom—in each, the 
college novitiate decides how much he will give of himself to 
the course—in particular, whether he will study hard, enough 
to get by, or not at all. This is not a decision that he makes 
week after week. On the contrary, if he is not subject to 
special direction or pressures, he tends to decide very early in 
the term how much of himself he will put into a particular 
course, and then he acts accordingly thereafter. 

The nature of the decision made by most American col- 
lege students concerning the quantity and quality of effort 
that they will put into becoming formally educated can be 
judged from comments by their teachers and by leading edu- 
cators. Hardly a week goes by without a newspaper report 
of a speech decrying the American student’s mental apathy, 
his contentment with “adequacy” of school performance, or 
his utter ignorance of the experience of working up to in- 
tellectual capacity for a sustained period. 

It is difficult to believe that a college teacher of lower 
freshmen can be apprised of this intellectual crisis going on 
in the microcosm of his own classroom, without being chal- 
lenged to extend himself to do something about it. True, 
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highly educated or highly intelligent people often resist any- 
thing that hampers the free exercise of the human mind, so 
that college teachers tend to oppose whatever smacks of treat- 
ing students like vegetables that must be cultivated rather 
than minds that should cultivate themselves. But too few 
instructors of lower freshmen realize their blood kinship with 
reading improvement specialists. The latter are acutely aware 
of the need of each entering college freshman to develop his 
reading and study skills so as to gain maximum maturation 
from the college experience. ‘These specialists are deeply con- 
cerned with the maximum development of each student. In- 
structors of lower freshmen may need to be sensitized to 
evaluate the quality of the work that their students are doing, 
in contrast with what they are able to do. Perhaps these in- 
structors must also develop a greater responsibility not only 
toward their students but also to their colleagues who will be 
his students’ teachers in the future. ‘“The freshman year’’ is 
for each student a particular period of adjustment, trial, and 
preparation for his future education. During this year the 
balance between what a student learns from teachers and what 
he learns from books swings more toward teachers than it 
ever will again. From his freshman teachers the novitiate learns 
how to learn in order that he may benefit from the greater 
independent study expected of him as an_ upperclassman. 
Teachers of college juniors and seniors rightly expect their 
students already to have learned to read and study to capacity. 

Instructors of lower freshmen perhaps also must be alerted 
to the strong influence that the quality of students’ work can 
have upon one’s effectiveness as a teacher. Efforts to conduct 
a lesson with ill-prepared students—‘‘pulling teeth” is the 
usual expression—are not only wasteful; often they depress 
the quality of the instructor’s teaching. Constant questioning 
by the teacher on the lower factual levels of reading compre- 
hension, questions by students concerning work just fully 
covered, and repetitious statements by the teacher that ap- 
proach actual “dictation” taken down by the students in their 
notebooks are a sad display of the process of education. The 
less “teeth pulling” that the instructor must do, the more time 
(and more vitality, not to mention enthusiasm) he has for 
higher-level lecturing and class discussion. 
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Three basic teaching devices are suggested here for college 

teachers who are aware of their kinship with their first cousins 
of the reading classroom, and who accordingly wish to help 
their students to do their best work for them. 
1. Help lower freshmen develop awareness of the particular 
characteristics of the adopted textbook. Let the first assignment 
simply be this: bring the book to class. Then “thumb through” 
the book with the class—in the critical manner with which you, 
as an experienced reader, would examine a book that is to 
become a part of your intellectual experience for weeks to 
come. Skim through the preface for a statement of the author's 
point of view, scope of subject matter, place of this book in 
a certain genre of academic writing, relative intensive or ex- 
tensive explication of the subject matter, and so on. Undoubt- 
edly the students will need your aid in understanding the 
significance of such comments. Next, examine the preface with 
the class to observe the design of the textbook. In particular, 
look for special matter that often escapes the students’ full 
attention: an appendix, a glossary, a bibliography, an index— 
indexes with subheadings or bold-face notations convey more 
meaning but require more study than one-item or one-type 
listings. Look also for special matter that may not be repre- 
sented in the table of contents, such as summaries and ques- 
tions at the head or end of chapters. 

Follow the above examination with a study of the editorial 
characteristics of the textbook: marginal glosses; chapter, sec- 
tional and topical headings; and use of pictorial and graphic 
materials. 

Finally, ‘‘sample” the textbook. Ask a student to open the 
book indiscriminately to any page; then read a paragraph aloud 
from the page and discuss its meaning briefly. Next ask stu- 
dents impromptu questions concerning the author’s way of 
bringing out the ideas in the paragraph. Repeating this in- 
formal analysis of random paragraphs will afford students 
increasing opportunity to’ gain insight into comprehending 
the book. 

2. Help lower freshmen learn effective techniques of reading 
assignments. ‘Take advantage of the natural tendency of human 
beings to get satisfaction out of the efficient use of their 
powers. For motivating students to do homework there is 
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no sounder force than the self-perpetuating cycle of doing a 
job well and consequently liking it, liking to do a job and 
consequently wanting to do it well, and so on. 

The basic principle of effective reading of a textbook is 
“whole learning.” See the forest as well as the trees. In par- 
ticular, avoid careful study of details before you have grasped 
the main idea that integrates them, and when you grasp a 
main idea remember that it has double meaning: it is a 
whole idea (main idea of a section), and part of a whole idea 
(one item of the author’s outline). Thus a paragraph heading 
or gloss expresses the key point of the paragraph both out of 
context—a meaning it would have in any book, and in relation 
to the chapter containing the paragraph—the particular mean- 
ing it has because of the other ideas in the chapter. 

Emotional and visual difficulties do indeed contribute to 
poor reading, but among untrained average readers failure to 
use techniques of grasping “whole” meaning is a common 
cause of ineffective reading. The chief weakness of a “slow” 
reader may simply be that he must plod over the page word- 
by-word because he has not grasped the main ideas that make 
the words meaningful. Similarly, anyone attempting to under- 
stand, say, a library or botanical garden would have to pro- 
ceed ponderously, item by item, if he has not already glimpsed 
the general organization of the items. The ability to use one’s 
eyes either for rapid understanding or for slow study, either 
for general comprehension or for specific comprehension, is 
the attribute of the so-called “flexible” reader. He adjusts his 
speed of reading to his immediate purpose for reading. 

A biology, history, or mathematics instructor of lower 
freshmen may be surprised at the improvement in his students’ 
recitations and responses to his lectures when he has convinced 
them that grasping main ideas of the textbook assignments is 
important. If the book is liberally edited with headings or 
capitalized, boldface, and italicized words, the instructor can 
readily encourage his students to attack an assignment by sur- 
veying these statements of main ideas first and last, both as a 
preview and a review of the reading matter. If the adopted 
textbook fails to provide editorial guides to main ideas—some 
instructors try to avoid too obviously edited books—the teacher 
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can accustom his students to look for the main idea of each 
paragraph as they read through an assignment. 

Taking notes while reading is such a natural method by 

which students motivate the reading experience itself that an 
instructor of lower freshmen should experiment with notes 
to observe the extent to which they improve the quality of his 
students’ classroom work. Notes only on main ideas are likely 
to be sufficient pre-classroom preparation; students can take 
more detailed notes later in class. An instructor can utilize 
homework notes for a review in class before he begins a lesson 
to which these notes apply. (Students never, on their own, be- 
fore the beginning of a classroom lesson spend the few spare 
minutes preparing themselves for the lesson—except when they 
expect a test!) 
3. Use teaching devices that help lower freshmen develop as 
students. Under any system of “grading” the quality of stu- 
dents’ work, native or developed ability alone should not be 
the deciding factor. Lower freshmen should begin to respect 
above-average grades as rewards for successful study beyond 
the minimum requirements of the course. Instructors of lower 
freshman courses should prepare their students for the char- 
acteristic syllabi of courses for upper classmen, which contain 
supplementary reading recommended for students wishing to 
do more than average work in a particular course. Further- 
more, not only his advanced college novitiates but all of them 
should gain at least an inkling about the general and the 
special reference works that scholars in the particular field 
consult. Instructors cannot rely upon complete transfer of 
learning to their courses from lessons in English classes on the 
use of the library. In fact, an instructor can safely assume that 
if he does not mention reference works, his students will be 
indifferent to them. Thus one teaching device for helping 
lower freshmen to develop as students is providing and also 
checking on supplementary readings for students who aim at 
above-average grades. 

A second teaching device is that of implementing in the 
classroom the principle of “whole” learning already taught 
as a guiding method of comprehending homework. Each sec- 
tion of a lesson should be related to the prevailing idea of the 
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entire lesson. Early in the term, the deductive approach can 
effectively be used often; go over the main points of the entire 
lesson first, before discussing any section in detail. Link this 
“whole” look at a present lesson with a review of the previous 
lesson and perhaps also a forecast of things to come in the 
future lesson. 

A third teaching device for developing scholarly attitudes 
in lower freshmen depends upon systematic questioning of 
students during class discussion. Instructors should deliberately 
question students to gain responses on all of the main levels 
of comprehension: reproduction of the author’s ideas (“What 
does the author say about ——’’), drawing inferences and com- 
ing to conclusions not expressed by the author (“What atti- 
tude does the author seem to take toward ——”’), and evaluating 
the author’s ideas (““What is your opinion of ——’’). Especially 
effective for novitiates is the teaching device of following up 
a student’s response to a question, by another question that 
explores the implications of that response. 

The relation between vocabulary and thinking ability is 
well known. To seek to improve students’ vocabulary without 
sharpening their thinking obviously is futile. On the other 
hand, an instructor can make his students critical about the 
words they use. Lower freshmen in particular should be held 
responsible for (informally, perhaps even lightly) the words 
that they use in class. Students usually respond to the challenge 
of struggling for the exact meaning of a word and for the right 
words to use in defining that exact meaning. Furthermore, an 
instructor in any content field will readily capture his students’ 
interest by telling them about the derivation of special terms 
in the assignment, about changing meanings of certain terms, 
and even about word structure (prefix, root, suffix), connota- 
tion and denotation, homonyms, synonyms, and antonyms. It 
should not be supposed that this fourth teaching device is an 
encroachment upon the field of the English instructors. Eng- 
lish instructors would applaud the college administration that 
puts into practice the slogan, “Every teacher a teacher of 
English.” 

The fifth and final teaching device appropriate for instruc- 
tors of lower freshmen is that of giving essay tests rather than 
short-answer tests. Unfortunately, as evaluations of school 
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achievement, the examination essay is more recognized by its 
absence than its presence. Students and teachers alike object 
to essay tests, students because they are not induced to transfer 
from the English classroom to other courses their acquired 
writing skills, and teachers because they find reading essays 
too demanding on their time. Yet student opposition to the 
essay-type examination is a deplorable symptom of a faulty 
approach to learning that teachers should guard against: the 
accumulation of facts, as opposed to the integration of facts. 
There is no better method by which an instructor can combat 
such undermining of the purpose of education than by requir- 
ing his students to prepare for an essay test. As for the 
resistance of teachers to essay tests, do teachers read examina- 
tion essays efficiently? Do they employ certain methods used 
by English teachers for reading “compositions” effectively? 
First, the instructor should give test topics that induce students 
to write essays of maximum interest. Essays on topics by 
which the students are challenged will in turn challenge the 
instructor by their individual differences. Second, the instruc- 
tor should in advance advise his students to write essays that 
display the writing qualities of unity, coherence, organization, 
specificity, and correct English mechanics. To the instructor, 
the “readability” of an essay on a test depends not so much 
on the subject matter but on the form in which the matter 
is presented. Third, an instructor should consider the value 
to him of reading a test essay by two different readings, once 
quickly to obtain an estimate of a grade on the basis of the 
qualities listed above, and a second, more careful reading to 
confirm (or refute) that estimate. Psychologically, his quick 
reading requires the teacher to extend himself only during a 
relatively short period period of concentration, and his careful 
reading is motivated by his ‘mental set” of reading with a 
question in mind: “Is my previous estimate of this student’s 
grade correct?” 

, The proposal that every teacher of lower freshmen should 
employ the above three basic teaching devices for developing 
the quality of his students’ learning from textbooks and in 
the classroom is not a new one either to special college teachers 
of reading or to regular college teachers. A recent expression 
of this idea among college reading specialists is the forthright 
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statement by R. A. Warlick that “there is no way that we can 
dodge the fact that the instructor in a particular subject is 
the proper person, and should be the best qualified person, to 
direct the student in most of the basic reading and study skills 
required for mastery of his subject.’ As for regular college 
teachers, reporting for the Subcommittee on the Improvement 
of Reading of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in 1956, Russell Cosper wrote: “It is the 
thesis of this presentation that all secondary and college teach- 
ers should assume responsibility for improving the reading 
proficiency of their students.’’* Similarly, Constance Warren, 
former President of Sarah Lawrence College, advised graduate 
schools to afford to all prospective college teachers training in 
counseling their classroom students.> The present writer, con- 
cerned particularly with college novitiates, has argued else- 
where that “besides being a specialist in a content field, a 
teacher assigned sections of first-semester students becomes, 
ipso facto, another kind of specialist’”—one able to teach his 
freshmen the reading and study skills that they need in order to 
get the most out of his course.6 Thus do teachers of lower 
freshmen display their consanguinity with college reading spe- 
cialists in their common desire to develop effective Americans. 
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An Analysis of Variables Predictive 
of Reading Growth 


WALLACE RAMSEY 


THE PROBLEM of improving the reading ability of high 
school students is being investigated with increasing interest; 
various methods have been tried in attempting such improve- 
ment. Much remains to be done, however, to determine which 
techniques are most successful and the degree of training 
needed to successfully use the various methods. Several of the 
methods that have been tried have been found to produce 
significant growth in reading skills. 


A topic that remains to be fully investigated in the field 
of reading instruction, however, is that concerned with the 
extent to which improvement in reading is influenced by im- 
portant variables. There has been insufficient research to dis- 
cover which factors are most predictive of growth in the skills. 
This problem has not been explored to a sufficient degree on 
any educational level. 


It has long been known that intelligence and reading ability 
have a substantial positive correlation. Research done over the 
last thirty years at various educational levels has shown that 
this varies from .30 to .80. Verbal intelligence has been found 
to correlate more highly with reading ability than non-verbal 
intelligence. One study, done by McCullough,' explored the 
problem concerning the degree to which intelligence is related 
to improvement of reading ability of high school students who 
were involved in a remedial reading program of ten weeks 
duration. Woodrow did a similar study? of students in grades 
4-6. An elaborate factor analysis study done by Kirsch and 
others at Purdue reported an investigation of this and other 
problems as they related to the reading of college students.* 
A search of the summaries on research in reading‘ failed to 
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disclose any study of this nature which involved high school 
students who participated in a reading program of the develop- 
mental type which lasted over a period of a school year. 

Within recent years there has been a furor concerning the 
value of phonics in reading instruction.> Some writers have 
contended that the absence of phonics instruction is responsible 
for large numbers of poor readers in our schools. ‘This conclu- 
sion has been vehemently denied by well-known reading spe- 
cialists. 

Studies showing the relatively high relationship between 
word analysis (usually phonics) and reading have been done on 
the elementary level by Tiffin and McKinnis, Agnew, Russell, 
and others.* Rogers investigated this relationship on the college 
level and found it to be substantial.? 

If there is a cause-and-effect relationship between word 
analysis ability and reading comprehension, it would seem 
reasonable to assume that improvement in the former would 
be accompanied by an improvement in the latter. But in the 
Roger’s study it was shown that improving the phonic ability 
of college freshmen did not result in significant improvement 
in reading comprehension. Studies reporting the investigation 
of the relationship of word analysis ability to various reading 
abilities on the high school level could not be found by the 
writer and a need to investigate this seemed to exist. 

For a number of years it has been a practice in remedial 
reading clinics to regard some valid measure of intelligence as 
a measure of reading capacity. Usually the Stanford-Binet In- 
telligence Test, Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, or 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale is used for this purpose. 
Other measures of reading capacity have, of course, been pro- 
posed by Durrell, Betts, and more recently by Bond and 
Tinker® and others. A search of the reviews of reading research 
by Traxler and Townsend failed to reveal reports of studies 
testing this hypothesis. 


The Present Study 


The present study was undertaken in an attempt to deter- 
mine which of several variables were predictive of success in 
improving various important reading abilities. It- was an out- 
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growth of an investigation by the writer concerning the effec- 
tiveness of a developmental reading program in Mexico, Mis- 
souri, High School.® In the Mexico program a year-long effort 
was made by eleventh grade English teachers to improve the 
reading skills of students enrolled in their classes. Significant 
results were obtained in improving students’ skills in the areas 
of comprehension, speed, vocabulary, and word attack. 


The tests given to the students in order to evaluate the pro- 
gram were the following: 


(1) The California Test of Mental Maturity, long form. Language, 
non-language, and total I. Q. were obtained at the beginning of the 
program. 

(2) The Cooperative English Tests: Reading Comprehension, Cl. 
Scores for the speed, vocabulary, and level of comprehension sections 
were obtained, both at the beginning and at the end of the reading 
improvement program. Gains in each were computed. 

(3) The Diagnostic Reading Tests, Word Attack, Silent, upper 
level. A total score was obtained, both at the beginning and at the 
end of the training program. Gains were computed. 


The initial and final status of the students involved in the 
Mexico program is given in the table. Status in reading is 
expressed in terms of the mean percentile level of the Mexico 
group when compared with the other eleventh grade students 
on whom the test was standardized. 





TABLE 1 
Initial Final 

Cooperative Test: 

Vocabulary 22 27 

Speed 49 62 

Comprehension 39 46 

Total 48 not computed 
Diagnostic Test: Word Attack 65 80 
California Test: Total I. Q. 104 not tested 


All gains in reading were found to be significant at the .01 level. 


In this particular study the test results of the 138 eleventh 
grade students who participated in the Mexico program were 
analyzed to determine the relationships existing among the 
various abilities measured. Coefficients of correlation between 
the listed variables were determined as follows: 
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Total initial reading ability and total I. Q............. 77 
Total initial reading ability and language I. Q........ .80 
Total initial reading ability and non-language I. Q.. .. .60 
Total I. Q. and gain in reading speed............. .00 
Language I. Q. and gain in reading vocabulary..... 00 
Non-language I. Q. and gain in reading vocabulary .03 
Total I. Q. and gain in reading speed oe 05 
Language I. Q. and gain in reading speed .00 
Non-language I. Q. and gain in reading speed es .10 
Total I. Q. and gain in comprehension....... .08 
Language I. Q. and gain in comprehension. 05 
Non-language I. Q. and gain in comprehension 09 
Gain in word attack and gain in vocabulary .19 
Gain in word attack and gain in speed .05 
Gain in word attack and gain in comprehension 09 
Gain in total reading ability vs. the amount of unfulfilled 
reading potential ............ sae , .26 


The relationships between intelligence and reading ability 
as determined in this study were similar to those found in other 
studies. The more intelligent students had higher initial reading 
scores than the less intelligent. This was to be expected and 
is explainable by any number of reasons, possibly including 
these: 


(1) the two types of tests measvre similar abilities; or, 
(2) brighter students had profited more from reading instruction in 
previous years than had the less intelligent. 


The lack of significant and substantial positive relationships 
between measures of intelligence and gains in the three basic 
types of reading skills seems surprising. It is evident that in the 
situation investigated some factor or factors exercised greater 
influence than did intelligence in bringing about improvement. 

The lack of greater relationship between gains in word 
attack and gains in reading vocabulary, speed, and comprehen- 
sion also seems surprising. It would certainly seem that if word 
attack ability is as important to reading as some of the more 
vocal critics believe, gains in word attack would be accom- 
panied by significant gains in other reading abilities, especially 
vocabulary. The relationships are so low however, that they 
lack both statistical and practical significance. 

The relationship between total reading ability and the vari- 
able labeled ‘‘unfulfilled reading potential’’!® is statistically sig- 
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nificant and tends to substantiate in a very small way the belief 
of reading clinicians that a discrepancy between intelligence 
and reading ability indicates probable improvability in reading. 

Within the limitations of the study the following conclu- 
sions seem to be valid concerning the abilities of eleventh-grade 
students involved in a year-long program of developmental 
reading: 


1. Intelligence test scores are highly indicative of reading ability. 


2. Neither total I. Q., language I. Q., nor non-language I. Q. scores of 
the California Test of Mental Maturity are predictive of gains 
that will be made in either reading vocabulary, speed, or compre- 
hension. 


3. Gains in word attack as measured by the Diagnostic Reading 
Tests, Word Attack, Silent, upper level are not predictive of gains 
in reading vocabulary, speed, or comprehension. 

4. The discrepancy between intelligence and reading ability is only 
slightly indicative of the improvement that will occur in general 
reading ability. 


If the results of this study are typical of those in similar 
situations, it seems to follow that intelligence test scores will 
not predict with any degree of accuracy which students will 
profit most from a reading improvement program. The scores 
are inaccurate in predicting gains in vocabulary, speed, and 
comprehension. Evidently the more intelligent readers will not 
be outstanding in their gains, nor will the less intelligent be 
less outstanding as a group in making reading gains. It is also 
apparent that during the school year the program operated, 
factors other than intelligence acted with greater force to bring 
about growth. Subtle factors of motivation and interest may 
have “leveled” intelligence as a factor, causing below-average 
learners to increase in reading ability as much as fast learners. 

Increase in word analysis ability (as measured by the test 
used) was not a dependable criterion to use to predict growth 
in the other reading skills measured. This study would suggest 
that for high school students we cannot assume that increasing 
their word attack ability will result in equivalent growth in 
other reading abilities. Few will question the influence of word 
analysis ability in improving the reading of the very young, 
but the same does not follow for high school students—if this 
study is an indication of what will occur. 
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Unfulfilled reading potential was not found to be very 
accurate in predicting growth in total reading ability. The fact 
that it had a slight positive relationship to growth is suggestive 
that if some of the factors had been different there might have 
been a higher relationship. The effect of long years of poor 
work in reading (as contrasted with accomplishment in other 
fields) may have exerted its influence by reducing the motiva- 
tion and the will to learn in reading (motivation was impossible 
to measure, of course). The writer’s experience with clinical 
remedial reading cases suggests that this may be true. The 
teachers involved in the Mexico program reported that those 
who were intelligent but were poor readers did vary consider- 
ably in their attitudes toward the program. * 


The influence of unfulfilled potential on reading growth 
needs to be further explored at various levels and under vary- 
ing conditions. Because of the large number of variables oper- 
ating in the Mexico situation it is not safe to say that the results 
found are highly indicative of those that would be obtained in 
another high school, in another place, at another time. The 
study is but one shred of the evidence that must continue to be 
sought. 
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Should the College Teach Johnny to Read? 
MARIAN WOZENCRAFT 


UPON LEARNING that I teach a course in remedial reading for 
college students, people frequently ask me, “Why don’t the 
colleges just refuse to admit all the students who can’t read?” 

This, they feel, is a question with only one sensible answer: 
if a student hasn’t learned to read in eight years of grade school 
and four years of high school, he obviously doesn’t belong in 
college. 

Unfortunately, it is not that simple. Of course, those in the 
remedial reading classes are not students who cannot read at 
all. They have been reading well enough to get by for twelve 
school years, but now that they are in college, they are unable 
to keep up with the vast amount of required reading. Even 
though they stay up late every night—and some tell me they 
don’t get to bed before 2:00 A.M.—they still cannot do all the 
assignments, and they have trouble comprehending what they 
do read. 


A close look at the particular students who take my course 
is very revealing. I teach in a city college serving ambitious 
young men and women of the neighboring community. Tuition 
rates are not low, but since the college operates under a work- 
study plan whereby the students are required to work every 
other term to obtain practical experience along with their 
academic studies, it is possible for anyone who really wants a 
college education to obtain it. 

The students may be from “lower class” backgrounds, but 
they are not “dumb.” The guidance department gives all enter- 
ing freshmen an examination published by the American Coun- 
cil on Education (ACE), which tests for two things: quantitative 
(number and space relationships) and linguistic (speaking and 
writing) abilities. The national mid-point score on this exam- 
ination for all college students is the 50th percentile, which 
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means that students with this percentile rank are average in 
ability in comparison with other college students all over the 
United States and can normally be expected to be capable of 
doing acceptable college work. 


But the average score for our students is at the 65th per- 
centile, considerably higher than the national “norms.” The 
average for our girls is even higher—the 70th percentile. Yet, 
although our students score well above national “norms” on 
the ACE examination, on a separate reading ability test one- 
third of them score below the 30th percentile—20 points lower 
than the national average. 


Upon examining the individual ACE test scores, I usually 
find that the student who received a high quantitative score 
had a much lower linguistic score. For example, one student 
receiving a quantitative score of 92 (which means that only 
eight students out of a hundred would be better than he) 
scored only 33 in linguistic ability, and 12 in reading ability. 
In other words, such a student is capable of doing the abstract 
quantitative thinking demanded in chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, engineering, and the related scientific fields, but is not 
able to speak, write, or read well (linguistic areas). 


To deny such students admission to college will only add 
to the nation’s problem of supplying sufficient people with 
scientific training. 


In spite of the fact that one-third of our students are in 
the lower thirty per cent of college students in reading ability, 
eighty-six per cent of all the students admitted to our college 
last year were in the upper one-half of their high school gradu- 
ating classes and forty-seven per cent were in the upper one- 
fourth. Since the fourteen per cent who were not in the upper 
half of their high school classes were admitted only if they 
scored well on special admission examinations, all had been 
carefully screened before being admitted to college. 

There seems to be little doubt that these students are really 
intelligent, whether measured by test scores or by high school 
grades. Therefore one wonders why they haven’t become better 
readers. It would be easy here to give one pat solution—because 
the schools did not teach them enough phonics or perhaps did 
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not give enough home work. Many similar capsule solutions 
have been advanced—almost always, I regret-to say, by those 
not actively engaged in teaching reading. 

Blaming the high schools or the grade schools is the popular 
pastime today. Frankly, I myself wish there were some simple 
explanation; it would be easy then to eliminate the difficulty. 
I regret that it is not simple. There are many possible causes 
of poor reading, and they may occur in many combinations. 
Poor teaching may have played a small part, but much the 
greater role is played by other factors including home back- 
ground, emotional attitudes, motivation, physical handicaps, 
and the whole personality of the individual. 

One of the areas in which I find my students especially 
weak is vocabulary. The correlation between ability to succeed 
in practically any subject and vocabulary is very high; some 
teachers feel that a vocabulary test covering the key words in 
their subject is more revealing than any other kind of test. 
However, I sometimes wonder how many teachers do give such 
tests, or make any effort to find out about the interests and 
abilities of their students. Teachers may be so busy “pouring” 
subject matter into students that they overlook the students 
themselves. 

One vocabulary improvement technique that I use is to 
require the students to list words they encounter in their read- 
ing that are new to them. I am always amazed at the words they 
list—very easy words, such as parasol, oracle, awe, weep, spite, 
and malice, for example. But I am even more amazed when I 
select words at random from their own lists and test them over 
these words. 

Some definitions have absolutely no relationship to the 
word. A parasite, for instance, was defined as a “looking-glass.” 
Posterity was ‘‘a show of respect. He has a great posterity toward 
his brother.” Mulatto was defined as “large, greatness, loud. 
The orchestra finished with great mulatto.” Loquacity was 
“luxury, softness. The loquacity of these cloths was ‘do’ to the 
workmanship behind them.” This misuse of “do” for “due” I 
find a common error. An oracle was “one who can predict the 
future. The oracle was caught by the police for fraud.” Dia- 
critical was defined as “used to distinguish. College is diacritical 
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the A students from the F students in the freshman year to see 
who should continue.” 

But much of the trouble the students have with words is not 
because of the word meaning, but rather because they do not 
understand the definitions they have found in the dictionary. 
They come to class feeling quite virtuous because they have 
looked up their words. Then they are very bewildered when | 
tell them they have not used the words correctly. ‘““The man said 
he would exegesis us through the mountains,” was one sentence. 
“But why is that wrong?” the student protested. “The diction- 
ary said exegesis means ‘to show the way’.”” Another student 
found in the dictionary this definition for corrugated: “ar- 
ranged in order,” and wrote this sentence: “The children were 
corrugated alphabetically in the classroom.” Overt was defined 
as “open view’’—‘“The overt we witnessed on the mountain was 
astonishing.” The word eclectic was given as “selecting—In 
eclecting a new captain, the whole team voted.” 

However, the students who try to figure out for themselves 
what the words mean just by analyzing them come up with the 
most ludicrous definitions: “Timorous means full of time,” 
and “Plausible means something worthy of applause.” 

Words are only symbols for things, both concrete and 
abstract. The concepts they embody must be based upon experi- 
ence. Among the multiple causes of failure in reading, most 
authorities include an impoverished background. By “impover- 
ished” they mean lacking in contacts with books, literary mat- 
ters, museums, concerts, and similar experiences—not lacking 
in automobiles, television sets, or other material possessions. 
Many—in fact, most—of my students are the first members of 
their families ever to set foot in a college. It is a big event for 
the young man who enters our halls when he applies for admis- 
sion. His parents are proud of him and have great expectations 
for him. Yet they have little real idea of the hard discipline 
college demands. Sitting around evenings and just reading 
seems a great deal like loafing to many of the hard-working 
fathers and mothers. 

One boy who had been placed on probation for low grades 
at the end of his first term told me some of his problems. He 
lived in a small, walk-up flat. His studying had to be done at 
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the kitchen table, while his family watched television in the 
adjoining room. Although his parents were eager for him to 
make good, they frequently interrupted his studies to ask him 
to do various family chores. He “had a ride” to school and a 
ride home immediately after his last class, so he made no 
friends at college and joined no clubs. (Of course, if he had 
been interested in any clubs, the college would not have per- 
mitted him to participate, since he was on probation. The 
wisdom of this policy could well be the subject of an article.) 
His high school buddies were employed, making good wages. 
Almost every evening some of them came by to visit him. It 
is not strange that he soon decided he would rather take a job 
and make the evening rounds with his old friends than post- 
pone present pleasures for a vague and very distant future. 
What is hard to understand is why so many others under similar 
conditions keep doggedly on. Very few of our students are a 
real part of the college and its social activities; most must work 
after school and spend long hours every week commuting; yet 
more than forty per cent persist for the five years it takes to 
get a degree under our work-study plan. 

When the guidance department analyzed 581 parents of 
students in last year’s class, they found of that number only 
forty-five had graduated from college, although, it is true, 
twenty-seven more had had two years of college. Only 259 of 
the rest were high school graduates, while 151 of the group 
had had only eighth grade education. The others had attended 
high school, but had not finished. More than half the parents 
were in the unskilled, semi-skilled, or skilled occupations. ‘The 
others were in clerical, service, professional, or “managerial” 
(which might mean running a filling station) occupations. 

Considering their backgrounds, it is not surprising to find 
that little reading is done at home either by the parents or by 
the students. The reading that is done is usually of the daily 
paper or of the popular magazines. 

When the students were asked to list the magazines they 
read, sixty different ones were mentioned. Eleven were men- 
tioned only once, but thirteen were listed twenty-five or more 
times. 

The magazine mentioned most frequently was Life, which 
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was reported by 299 students. Reader’s Digest was second, with 
219 students listing it. The Saturday Evening Post was men- 
tioned by 122 students, Look by 110, and Time by 96. 

Other magazines reported by more than twenty-five students 
included Popular Science, 57; Sports Afield, 54; Popular Me- 
chanics, 52; Newsweek, 38; Hot Rod, 33; Science Digest, 30; and 
Sports Illustrated, 25. 

While Harper’s, the Atlantic Monthly, and the Saturday 
Review of Literature were not mentioned at all, Scientific 
American was listed by seventeen and the National Geographic 
by sixteen, indicative of the fact previously noted (when quan- 
titative scores were compared with linguistic scores) that our 
, students tend to favor the scientific rather than the literary 
areas. 

In an effort to discover the interests and attitudes of the 
particular students in my reading class, I gave an “open state- 
ment” type of test to a class of twenty students. This test con- 
sisted of twenty statements to be completed, such as: J want to 
be—and College is—. Of the twenty topics suggested, the students 
were to write on only ten. Thus some idea of the real interests 
of the students could be obtained by noting which topics they 
selected, while some idea of their attitudes could be obtained 
by noting what they said about those topics. 

The items selected by more than half of the students were, 
in order of selection: Girls —, I am afraid —, Most people —, 
Reading —, I don’t believe —, I dislike —, College is —, Teachers 
think —, I hope —, and Television —. Fewer than half the stu- 
dents chose to write on: I like —, Money —, Church —, I want 
to be —, Most grownups are —, Work is —, My purpose in life 
is —, Study is —, and My family is —. 

It will be observed that the most frequently selected group 
of items included all of the possible negative items (J am 
afraid —, I don’t believe —, and I dislike —) while the bottom 
half included the items that related to objectives or goals, work, 
and study. Although such findings may be coincidental in this 
group, other remedial reading teachers have noticed the same 
trend among their students. Lack of vocational objectives, 
vague ideas as to life’s purposes, few likes and many dislikes, 
not much interest in people, in reading, in speaking, or in 
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group discussions, and a greater than average interest in such 
amusements as television all seem to accompany poor reading 
abilities. 

The attitude toward girls seems to bear out one study (see 
Woolf and Woolf, Remedial Reading. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1957) which found that among poor readers there is often 
confusion concerning the appropriate sex roles, and hostility 
(often veiled) exists between the sexes. Nineteen members of 
the class wrote about girls. Twelve of the boys remarked that 
girls are “‘silly, giggle, loquacious, supercillious, with a com- 
pulsion to bear children, and want to trap bachelors.” Seven- 
teen of the twenty students in this class were “bachelors,’”’ aged 
seventeen to twenty-one; the other three were girls. Six of the 
boys mentioned positive, but perhaps not too realistic, traits, 
as girls are “tranquil and aesthetic.” 

Although eight students wrote on J want to be —, not one 
mentioned a vocational objective. One did have a clearly 
thought-out goal—he wanted to be “able to evade the armed 
services,” but the others mentioned personal attributes, such 
as “able to win friends.” Purposes in life were very vague, such 
as to “become an avid reader,” or “to absorb knowledge in 
many fields.” 

Stereotyped ideas, over-conformity, and exaggerated de- 
pendence upon the direction of adults are often found among 
poor readers. The members of this class felt that Most adults 
are “‘fusty and old-fashioned in their ideas, and very different 
in their customs, which do not resemble those of the present 
age.’ Obviously those of the present age are all between seven- 
teen and twenty-one. When they wrote on what Teachers think, 
their interest was chiefly in what the teachers think of them. 
They feel that “Teachers think little of a student who cheats 
and has many absences,” and “Teachers think that vituperating 
a student will cause him to do his homework.” 

Dislikes were mainly of people, and especially of those who 
talk all the time, are bigoted, offend someone “very innocent,” 
or treat animals cruelly. Likes were apt to be superficial, and 
included such things as blue shirts, humorous endings to poems, 
and apple strudel. 
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This condensed analysis of answers given by students to a 
questionnaire designed to allow the students to comment freely 
according to their own interests (and to use the new vocabulary 
they had been learning) suggests that students who are poor 
readers do not always look upon the world in the same light 
as other students. I find from my personal contacts with them 
that these students are often depressed and question their own 
worth. They lack self-confidence. 

One of the problems of the remedial reading course is to 
help the students in their adjustment and outlook; often that 
is as important as helping them improve in reading. The two 
go together—as a student becomes a better reader, he feels more 
confident and gradually acquires a new outlook on life; as he 
becomes more confident, he turns to reading with more enthusi- 
asm and continues to improve in ability to read. 

Now the truth is, the best way to become a better reader 
is to do more reading. A person who sits down with a book and 
practices regularly can probably help himself more than any 
course can. Of course, good reading means using good tech- 
niques, and one of the purposes of the remedial reading class 
is to make these techniques known to the students. 

One of the most important reading techniques is to discover 
the organization of the reading material. A good paragraph 
has one key idea. Therefore going through an article rapidly 
to find the main idea in each paragraph (often it is in the first 
sentence) will help the reader get a quick, over-all impression. 
He can then read more carefully to get the deeper meanings. 

Certain seemingly insignificant words should be read care- 
fully, as they may change the whole thought of the sentence. 
After the students had read an article on eye movements, I 
asked them how the eyes move when they read. One student 
answered, “Smoothly and steadily.”. When I asked him to find 
the sentence in the article that had said that, he sheepishly 
read, “As you read this line of print, your eyes are not moving 
smoothly and steadily across the page; they move by fits and 
starts.” Just one little word—yet missing it made him miss the 
whole question. Other words, such as if, never, always, some- 
times, however, and moreover, qualify the meaning. They lead 
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the reader into the next thought, which may be true only /f, 
never, always, or somelimes something else is true. 


It is rare for a student not to improve if he does all the 
required work. At the beginning of the course, one form of a 
reading test is given to all the students. At the end of the term 
another form of the same test is again given. My records for a 
recent class showed that the students at the beginning of the 
term ranged in reading ability from ninth grade to college 
senior, with their average at the high school junior (11.5) grade 
level. At the end of the term the average grade level was 12.8, 
or an average gain in reading ability of 1.3 years. The highest 
individual gain was 3.1 years. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the colleges should offer 
courses in remedial reading. We need all our human resources. 
There are many intelligent young men and women who have 
the ability to learn in college if they can only acquire efficient 
reading habits. It is not putting too great a burden upon the 
colleges to ask them to teach these habits—my course takes only 
twenty-two hours. 








Interrelationships of Reading Ability, Listening 


Skill, Intelligence, and Scholastic Achievement 


EDWIN E. VINEYARD and ROBERT B. BAILEY 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH has frequently revealed that various 
linguistic skills such as reading and listening are positively 
related and that each is related to scholastic achievement; it 
has also demonstrated that each of these linguistic skills is 
positively related to intelligence of the symbolic type as meas- 
ured by the usual group intelligence test. But only a little 
research has been done concerning the degree of relationship 
remaining between these linguistic skills or between each of 
them and scholastic achievement when the intelligence factor 
with which each appears to have some degree of saturation is 
ruled constant, experimentally or statistically. Furthermore, 
little research has appeared relating either of these linguistic 
skills to scholastic achievement when the influence of the 
other is ruled constant, or when both the other and intelligence 
are ruled constant. Likewise, little is known about the relation- 
ship remaining between intelligence and scholastic achievement 
when either reading or listening skills; or both reading and 
listening skills, are ruled constant. These are the problems in 
vestigated by the present research. 

Specifically, the present study seeks to identify the follow- 
ing relationships: 

(1) The coefficients of correlation between measures of read- 
ing ability, listening skill, intelligence, and scholastic 
achievement. 

(2) First order partial coefficients of correlation between the 
following: reading ability and scholastic achievement 
with intelligence constant; listening skill and scholastic 
achievement with intelligence constant; reading and 
achievement with listening constant; listening and 
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achievement with reading constant; intelligence and 
achievement with reading constant; intelligence and 
achievement with listening constant; listening and read- 
ing with intelligence constant; listening and intelligence 
with reading constant; and reading and intelligence with 
listening constant. 


(3) Second order partial coefficients of correlation between 
the following: listening and achievement with intelli- 
gence and listening ruled constant; reading and achieve- 
ment with intelligence and listening ruled constant; and 
intelligence and achievement with listening and reading 
constant. 


Measurement of Variables 


Scores from the reading section of the Cooperative English 
Test were used as measures of reading ability, scores from the 
Listening Test of the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 
as measures of listening skill, total scores from the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination as measures 
of intelligence, and one year grade point averages as measures 
of scholastic achievement. Subjects for the study were one 
hundred fourteen second-semester freshmen students of South- 
western State College enrolled in five sections of a general edu- 
cation course in mental health required of all students. 


Results of the Study 


In attacking the problems outlined previously, the first 
step was the derivation of the intercorrelation matrix of the 
four variables involved. This is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Intercorrelations of Reading, Listening, Intelligence and Achievement 














Listening Intelligence Achievement 
Reading .708 .758 531 
Listening 671 560 
Intelligence 546 
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The relationship found between intelligence and achieve- 
ment is fairly typical as is that between reading and achieve- 
ment. Too little has been done as yet with listening relation- 
ships to judge adequately the typicality of the r’s obtained 
between this variable and the others, but it would appear that 
these are stronger than might have been expected. It can 
also be noted that the three symbolic abilities are closely inter- 
correlated indicating a great deal of relatedness of these traits, 
a high degree of communality in measurement devices, or both. 

Using the zero order r’s in Table I, meaningful first order 
partial r’s between pairs of variables with one other variable 
ruled constant were calculated. These appear in Table II. 
Unmeaningful calculations such as the relationships between 
mental test scores with achievement ruled constant were 
avoided. 


TABLE II 


Partial Intercorrelations of Reading, Listening, Intelligence, 
and Achievement 











Pairs of Variables Constant Partial r Decrements 
Listening and Achievement Intelligence »ig** .247 
Reading and Achievement Intelligence .214* 317 
Listening and Reading Intelligence 411°° .297 
Intelligence and Achievement Reading DS oe 285 
Intelligence and Achievement Listening 2d7°* .269 
Listening and Achievement Reading .308** 252 
Reading and Achievement Listening .231* .300 
Intelligence and Reading Listening 531°° .227 
Intelligence and Listening Reading 291°° .380 











** Significant at the .01 level. 


In interpreting the above partial r’s, some note should be 
taken both of their present strength and of the decrement in 
degree of relationship between the relationship of each pair 
of variables as a result of the removal of the third. The fact 
that each of the partial r’s is still strong enough after the 
removal of the influence of the third to be statistically signifi- 
cant and that some remain moderately high would indicate 
that no relationships between any of the studied variables are 
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completely accountable to the influence of a third studied 
variable. Decrements in general run near the .300 figure in 
correlational points, reflecting further the high degree of inter- 
relatedness of the variables noted in interpretation of Table I. 

From the first order partial r’s in Table II second order 
partial coefficients were calculated. These are shown in Table 
III. Again, unmeaningful partial r’s involving ruling achieve- 
ment constant were avoided. 


TABLE III 


Second Order Partial Correlation Coefficients of Reading, Listening, 
and Intelligence with Achievement 











Decrements ments 

from from 
Constants Partial Partial r’s zero 

Variable ] 2 r l 2  orderr’s 
Listening _ Intelligence, Reading .253** 060 .055 .307 
Reading Intelligence, Listening .098 116 «6.133.433 


Intelligence Listening, Reading .187* 090 .074 .359 





* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


From data in Table III, it will be noted that relationship 
between reading skill and achievement has been reduced below 
the level of significance although it remains positive. Signifi- 
cant but substantially reduced relationships remain between 
both Listening and Intelligence with Achievement. All rela- 
tionships have been considerably reduced from their original 
size as the partialling out process continued. 


Summary 


1. Reading ability, listening skill, and intelligence are 
highly related to one another and each is substantially related 
to scholastic achievement. 

2. Upon the partialling out of the influence of any one 
variable each pair of other variables still remain significantly 
correlated although such correlations are substantially reduced 
in strength. 
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3. Upon the partialling out of the influence of both in- 
telligence and reading, listening skill remains significantly 
correlated with achievement as does intelligence when both 
reading and listening are partialled out. However, upon the 
partialling out of both intelligence and listening, the relation- 
ship between reading and achievement falls below the level 
of significance. 


Interpretations 


1. Reading and listening are apparently facets of the 
verbal ability family which is in part tapped by most general 
intelligence tests including the one used in this study. 

2. Intelligence tests measure something more than these 
verbal skills (in this instance quantitative abilities), and this 
something more is related to scholastic achievement. 

3. Secondary reading skills, (such as perhaps speed me- 
chanics), which are not a part of general verbal facility which 
might also be reflected in a measure of listening skill, are not 
substantially or significantly related to scholarship. This is 
corroborated by a finding in an earlier study by one of the 
present authors. 

4. Further research from an analytical approach toward 
the measurement of reading abilities and listening skills and 
involving a differentiation of the achievement criterion ac- 
cording to mode of instruction and evaluation is needed to 
clarify and expand the findings of this study. 
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Adult and College Reading Programs 


IN CONTINUATION of the JOURNAL policy of publishing brief 
reports on reading courses, accounts of an adult and two college 
programs are presented in the following pages. Similar reports 
on secondary schools as well as adult and college programs will 
appear in succeeding issues. Readers are urged to submit 
papers on their own programs or requests for descriptions of 
particular courses which they may judge of interest to reading 
specialists. 


Reading Training for Adults at Marquette University 


MOST ADULTS READ AT A LEVEL far below their potential. In 
fact, approximately half of the adult population cannot read 
well enough to handle effectively most of the popular books, 
magazines, and newspapers which confront them. These people 
constitute a neglected group in the population; meeting their 
reading needs is one of the most challenging problems for the 
adult educational services. 

The Division of Adult Education at Marquette University 
is extraordinary in offering through its reading clinic a compre- 
hensive, integrated, and flexible program of reading to the 
campus and community populations. The objective of the 
developmental programs offered to adult students is to aid them 
to become capable readers. They develop the ability to adjust 
their reading approach and rate to their purpose in reading as 
well as to the difficulty of the material being read and their 
background knowledge. 

Some adults who register for reading programs are degree 
candidates in the evening divisions. Others register for “‘re- 
fresher” and non-credit courses. They enroll in the reading 
programs because of the benefits they gain in the increased 
understanding of the materials they read, in the greater 
pleasure they receive, and, incidentally, in better grades. The 
ranks include business and professional men and women, la- 
borers, housewives, and retired persons. After finishing a 
course in developmental reading one professional man said, 
“When I started this course, I had difficulty in finding time 
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to glance at the newspaper headlines. I read so slowly that 
I worked late into the night in order to read just a few of the 
articles in my professional journals. Now I read three news- 
papers, keep up with my professional publications, and have 
time for a novel or two each month.” 

Adults who enroll in the developmental reading courses 
are given in the first session a form of the Diagnostic Reading 
Test and a reading flexibility test. The tests are scored and 
individual profiles are prepared. On the basis of careful in- 
dividual diagnosis and conferences a corrective program is 
worked out for those who evidence significant reading prob- 
lems. The corrective services are offered on a flexible basis; 
when a student is ready, he is placed in one of the regular 
developmental sections. 

Subsequent sessions are devoted to the explanation and 
discussion of principles of developmental reading, the demon- 
stration of techniques, and periodic testing. For that matter, 
at each class meeting the students are given brief tests to 
measure comprehension and rate. Each student keeps a prog- 
ress chart to record the aforementioned data and, in weekly 
conferences with the instructor, discusses his performance. 
The reading manuals of Spache and Glock are. used regularly 
and the exercises contained therein provide excellent drill 
materials. 

Certain audio-visual materials are used to demonstrate 
principles of developmental reading, but mechanical devices 
such as pacers and tachistoscopes are used sparingly since they 
are at best tools or adjuncts to the major task of learning to 
read various types of materials in natural and appropriate 
fashion. 

After the student has demonstrated his grasp of the basic 
principles of reading he is shown a film series developed at 
Marquette University especially for use in the reading improve- 
ment programs. Each of the six films presented in this series 
presents the text of an article at increasingly higher rates of 
speed. The first film begins at a rate within the grasp of 
virtually all students. The pace of succeeding films is gradually 
increased until the last one is presented at a rate more than 
double that of the first. These films project the text in a man- 
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ner such that the reader is able to practice his own phrasing 
in a natural way. Each film is accompanied by a set of ques- 
tions which check the reader’s comprehension of the film 
content. 

Students are tested at the end of the course with alternate 
forms of the reading tests which were administered at the first 
class meeting. To date, the scores from these comparable forms 
have indicated a definite gain over the preliminary tests in 
reading efficiency and flexibility. After the tests are scored and 
profiles prepared, the students hold individual terminal con- 
ferences with the instructor who suggests ways in which they 
may continue their improvement indefinitely. 

For many adults who have been away from school for years, 
the developmental reading courses is their first step in continu- 
ing education. Adult learners must be effectual readers, and 
confident of their abilities and skills; adults who complete the 
reading program step forward to become effectual learners. 

J. A. Byrne, Director 
Division of Adult Education 
Marquette University 


The Reading Program at S.U.I. 


THE COLLEGE READING PROGRAM at the State University of 
Iowa is a part of the Communication Skills Department of the 
College of Liberal Arts The Communication Skills program 
is concerned with writing, speaking, listening and reading. 
Because each instructor provides some instruction in the area 
of reading, the purpose of the Reading Laboratory is to sup- 
plement this instruction. The program is three-fold: it pro- 
vides help for the student who wishes to improve his reading 
efficiency; it aids the student who is weak in organizational 
and study type skills; and it offers a limited service for those 
students whose reading skills are so atypical that diagnosis and 
individual instruction are needed. 

The Reading Improvement Course is designed to help the 
student to improve his rate and comprehension through the use 
of timed reading exercises and reading films with accompanying 
comprehension tests. Individual reading pacers are also used. 
Class size is restricted to twenty-eight students, and several 
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sections (usually four) meet four times a week for a period 
of six weeks. Two such series are held each semester. The 
course is non-credit; there are no outside assignments, and of 
course no grades are assigned. Students mark their own prog- 
ress in a mimeographed booklet which also contains responses 
to the tests which they take. Instructors also record scores 
and make class graphs which show group achievement. An- 
other measure of the student’s progress is a final standardized 
reading test which is compared with scores earned on a parallel 
form of the same test administered at the beginning of the 
course. Instructors of Communication Skills students are noti- 
fied of the improvement made by their students, but these 
reports are not used for grading purposes. Upperclassmen and 
graduate students may enroll for the course, and such students 
are often the most conscientious and most interested students. 

The drop-out rate for freshmen is quite high, although 
many of them re-enroll later and complete the course. 

A second objective for the reading program is to provide 
instruction for those students who need help in basic reading 
and study skills. In past years students with very low scores 
on Communication Skills entrance examinations were required 
to enroll for a one-semester remedial course which offered 
supplementary work in reading, writing and speaking. As a 
part of this course, students were given a six-week course in 
reading instruction, with emphasis on study skills such as find- 
ing main ideas, summarizing, outlining, and learning the basic 
uses of the dictionary. Grades earned in the six-week course 
and records of the students’ reading weaknesses were returned 
to the regular instructor of the remedial course at the close 
of the six-week period. For the 1959-60 school year this pro- 
cedure has been changed. Students with low reading scores 
will be advised to enroll for a non-credit, one-semester course 
in basic reading skills. Students enrolled for the special work 
in reading will be taught in groups of fifteen or fewer students, 
with sufficient instructor time scheduled to enable some stu- 
dents to be provided a limited amount of individual instruction 
when this is deemed advisable. 

The third phase of the reading program is least important 
in terms of instructor time and number of students helped. It 
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involves diagnosing the specific reading problems of students 
who are apparently seriously deficient in basic reading skills. 
Students who make little or no improvement in a regular 
reading course, and students who are referred by advisors or 
who seek help in diagnosing a real or imagined reading prob- 
lem are candidates for this special help. Ordinarily only a 
few students each year are tested in this way, and some are 
given individual instruction which is planned specifically to 
alleviate the diagnosed problems. 

The reading laboratory has a few other functions also. 
Communication Skills instructors are supplied with informal 
tests and exercises which they may use in their regular classes. 
Some of these tests are designed to help the instructor to 
decide which of his students could profit from the Reading 
Improvement Course. Other exercises are planned to teach 
specific skills, or to provide practice for certain reading tasks. 

None of the functions of the Communication Skills Read- 
ing Laboratory duplicates the instruction provided by the 
Reading Laboratory in the College of Education. The College 
of Education Reading Laboratory is concerned with teacher 
education and with the diagnosis and remediation of students 
(usually of elementary school age) who are severely retarded in 
reading. The purpose of the Communication Skills Reading 
Laboratory is to help the college student, particularly the 
undergraduate, with his own reading skills. 


(Mrs.) A. ELoIsE SNAVELY 


College Reading and Study Skills 
Center at Cornell University 


IF A STUDENT IS TO BECOME A GOOD READER, he must be con- 
tinually alert so that he will be aware of the author’s literary 
devices at the moment that he is perceiving them. Developing 
an awareness of the many facets of reading is at the heart of 
the Cornell Reading and Study Skills program. Some of the 
aspects particularly emphasized for developing active, sensitive, 
and discerning readers are these: the author’s organization of 
material, the tone of the written material, the intent of the 
author, the attitude of the author toward his readers, the ability 
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to criticize intelligently, and the ability of the reader mentally 
to visualize descriptions. 

Organization of material is central in the communications 
process. Most writers and speakers painstakingly organize their 
material so that the reader or listener can grasp it in a mean- 
ingful, unified way. In order competently to understand, the 
reader must be able to perceive the writer’s organization. 
Therefore, we teach our students how first to locate the author’s 
main thesis, then how to distinguish between main ideas and 
supporting material, how to determine why the main ideas are 
arranged in a particular sequence, how they relate to each 
other, and especially how these ideas relate to the stated thesis. 
Textual clues for perceiving which ideas are central and which 
are subordinate are explained. Some of these clues include in- 
ternal pre-outlining; transitions, and internal summaries; the 
functions of introductions, conclusions, and summaries; and 
such devices as enumeration, analogy, contrast, and comparison. 
Once the student has mastered the organization of what he is 
reading, he has a framework for keen understanding of and for 
remembering the essential ideas. 

The tone of a selection invariably has an important influ- 
ence on its meaning. An obvious example is satire. If the tone 
of a selection is satirical and the reader does not perceive this 
stylistic feature, he can easily miss the meaning which the 
author intended to communicate. Therefore, we help the stu- 
dent to become aware of the tone of what he reads. He de- 
velops this awareness by attending to various stylistic devices 
such as hyperbole, understatement, noble or less noble meta- 
phors, and the like. 

Moreover, tone often helps the reader to perceive the 
writer’s intent and sometimes the reverse is the case. If the 
intent is known, the tone of the selection can be more accu- 
rately grasped. Thus, we encourage our students to keep the 
writer’s intent in mind as they read. By considering the au- 
thor’s intent and by developing a sensitivity to the tone of the 
selection, the student has a better opportunity to get the 
author’s meaning more accurately. 

Once a student is able to grasp a writer’s complete meaning 
through understanding of his organization, his tone, his intent, 
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his attitude, he is in a better position to judge what he has read. 
Strong emphasis is placed on the need to read critically. An 
attempt is made to supply the student with some specific cri- 
teria for judging various types of material whether they be 
expository, narrative, persuasive, or descriptive. 

The technique of mentally visualizing many things that are 
read is also taught. This particularly pertains to descriptive 
material, from landscapes and facial characteristics to mathe- 
matical and physical science concepts. This also requires the 
use of the imagination which is one mark of the active reader. 
Once he has a mental picture of what he has read, he is more 
likely to remember it. 


Methods and Materials . 


The method used to teach principles of good reading is to 
explain a theory first and then to supply each student with 
reading exercises so that he can immediately practice perceiving 
the new theory in action. This immediate practice helps to set 
the stage for the student to apply these principles of good 
reading and study skills to his regular college studies. This 
immediate application promotes the feeling that the course 
is practical and helpful; thus, the student is motivated to at- 
tend classes to improve his reading and study skills further. 

Materials used for practice purposes include mimeographed 
exercises which are used in class, and exercises in Glock’s 
Manual' which are assigned for homework. Such homework 
provides the student with an opportunity for intensive study 
of the techniques explained and briefly practiced in class. On 
the basis of this outside study, the student is in a favorable 
position to participate actively in the discussion of the home- 
work assignment which takes place at the next meeting. 

In brief, perceiving what the writer has written, how he 
has written it, why he has written it, and the consequent im- 
plications of what he has written are the most important char- 
acteristics of the Cornell Reading and Study Skills Program. 


Reading Rate 


It is important for a reader to possess a range of reading 
rates so that he can adjust his speed to the nature of the mate- 
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rial he is reading and his purpose for reading it. Therefore, 
one of the aims of our course is to widen a student’s range by 
first exposing bad reading habits which place a ceiling on how 
fast he is able to read; second, by having him apply the various 
principles of comprehension, and third, by using several me- 
chanical devices to motivate him and provide him with a means 
for practicing good reading principles under controlled con- 
ditions. These mechanical devices include the tachistoscope 
and reading films? which are used in class. To prevent mis- 
placed emphasis, the student is continually exposed to practice 
exercises which demonstrate to him that the function of speed 
is inextricably controlled by his purpose for reading. Unless 
we stress this idea, some students wonder, after a few weeks, 
why they are unable to read the Platonic Dialogues at 700 words 
a minute. 

In addition to a repertory of skills for improving compre- 
hension and techniques for building up a range of speeds, 
there are three other complementary aspects of the course. 
These include study habits, vocabulary building, and outside 
reading. 

We emphasize those study habits which we believe will 
help the student prepare his college assignments most efficiently. 
This instruction includes discussion of how to schedule time, 
how to read and take notes on text books, how to listen to and 
take notes on lectures, and how to prepare for examinations. 

Since a wide acquaintance with words and their various 
meanings is essential to grasping the meaning from the printed 
page, vocabulary building is an integral part of our course. 
Our approach is to help the student become aware of the 
need to build his vocabulary and of the need to actively employ 
some system if he is to make significant progress. We then 
supply him with several systems from which he can choose, 
according to his needs. Emphasis is placed on the importance 
of context and how it can influence the meaning of a word. 

We feel that in our course we have an unusual opportunity 
to stress the advantages, and indeed, the necessity of wide and 
varied reading outside of the confines of a student’s particular 
field. We find, however, that it is not simply enough to offer 
this suggestion. Students have to be supplied with specific 
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mimeographed suggestions for outside reading. In the past we 
have supplied our students with a list of recommended books. 
Currently, however, a new list which will represent various 
academic fields is being compiled. This new list will serve as a 
guide to reading material in any field a student may wish to 
investigate. 


Laboratory Work 


Each student is required to attend two half-hour sessions 
each week in the Reading Laboratory. We have found that 
the laboratory work is useful in two respects: first, to build 
up a wide range of reading speeds; second, to put the theoreti- 
cal techniques taught in class into practice by having the stu- 
dent read various magazines, journals, textbooks, reference 
materials, and novels with the aid of a reading accelerator. 
In addition to the work with the reading accelerator, the stu- 
dents practice certain study skills and techniques on a wide 
variety of journals, textbooks, and reference materials placed 
in the laboratory for this purpose. 

Physically, the Cornell Reading Laboratory is large enough 
to accommodate twelve students in semi-private booths, each 
of which contains a reading pacer. Several shelves of books 
are available in the laboratory for the student to use in the 
reading machines. 

A laboratory instructor helps students schedule their lab- 
oratory time and also assists them with any individual problems 
they may have. 

Each student keeps a record of his laboratory progress by 
recording his reading speeds and comprehension scores on a 
graph. In this way the student has a visual account of his prog- 
ress, and the instructor is also able to check on the student’s 
laboratory work. A close check is made of these graphs peri- 
odically, and at these times the instructor records on an at- 
tached comment sheet his impressions and his suggestions to 
aid the student in his laboratory work. 


Scope and Administration of the Program’ 


The reading program is a non-credit course and enrollment 
is voluntary. The fall programs are reserved for the freshmen; 
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however, the spring programs are open to all: undergraduates, 
graduate students, and faculty at Cornell. 


For the fall reading program, only those freshmen are con- 
sidered whose scores on the Speed of Comprehension section 
of the Cooperative Reading Comprehension Test fall in the 
lowest thirty per cent of the scores for their school or college. 


The spring program is made up of students from the under- 
graduate and graduate schools and colleges. This group is 
comprised of students who have experienced difficulty with 
their college work during the first semester and have come 
directly to the reading laboratory for help, and of other stu- 
dents referred by faculty advisers, counselors, etc. 


After several years of experimentation with class size, it 
was found that the optimum results were obtained when sec- 
tions were limited to about seventeen students. The sections 
are taught by the Director of the Program and one graduate 
assistant. These two people, along with a part-time laboratory 
instructor, comprise the total staff. The laboratory sections 
meet for two fifty-minute periods a week for nine weeks. The 
remainder of the semester is allotted to the holding of confer- 
ences with those individual students who feel that they need 
further work on some of the aspects of reading introduced 
during the class periods. 


It is our contention that in working with students needing 
additional help, individual assistance is far more meaningful, 
efficient, and effective when given after the student has com- 
pleted the reading course. The student is then able to identify 
his areas of weakness and understand some of the reasons for 
these weaknesses. Furthermore, he has learned concepts, tech- 
niques, and principles which provide a common basis for both 
student and instructor. 


In summary, the Reading Program aims at (a) eliminating 
the poor reading habits which impair both speed and compre- 
hension, then fostering sound principles and techniques of 
reading; (b) pointing out how comprehension can be sharp- 
ened and increased by recognizing the main ideas, tone, and or- 
ganizational pattern of selections; (c) providing practice in 
reading critically with the purpose of analyzing and accurately 
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evaluating various types of selections; (d) demonstrating how 
all the above skills can be used in classrooms and study situa- 
tions to more thoroughly understand the various subjects car- 
ried by the student; and (e) teaching the student many study 
techniques-such as taking notes in class, organizing such notes, 
taking notes from textbooks, scheduling study periods, em- 
ploying principles to aid retention, and the like. 

In essence the aim is to provide the student with those 
reading and study skills which will help him to become a more 
effective, efficient, and self-reliant student, and, consequently, 
a more intelligent citizen. 

WALTER J. PAUK 
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COLLEGE READING MANUAL, by Philip B. Shaw and Agatha Town- 
send, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1959. 237 pp. 

This is a unique book. There is very little discussion of what the 
authors conceive to be a working definition of reading; practically no 
motivation for reading is given for the exercises; there are titles for the 
articles but the authors are not named for the student except for the 
special exercises in poetry. 

The authors state in the preface: “This manual is designed to afford 
training in the basic reading skills that make college study most effective.” 
Also in the preface they say: “For each regular exercise a set of at least 
ten questions checks comprehension of main ideas as a discrete achieve- 
ment. In about half the exercises an additional set of items tests recall 
of factual details—and the ability to draw inferences. The student is 
helped to differentiate between two basic reading methods, reading for 
general meaning and reading to learn.” 

The organization of the book is unusual. There are three distinct 
divisions, plus three sections of special exercises. There are 91 text- 
book-type readings from the fields of English, Social Science, and Science. 
The articles are of three lengths: namely 250 words, 750 words and 1550 
words. “Except for the special selections all exercises are classified as 
Type I or Type II. Type I exercises provide practice material for devel- 
oping the basic skill of thorough comprehension: grasping main ideas. 
Type II exercises afford the student training in thorough comprehension 
of text-book readings.”"! 

Provision is made for timing reading if the student wishes to do so. 
Type I exercises contain one comprehension check; Type II contain two 
comprehension checks. All exercises are followed by ten true-false ques- 
tions; other questions are multiple choice. 

Three levels of difficulty (as estimated by the Dale-Chall formula) are 
determined for the exercises and the level is indicated at the beginning 
of each lesson. Thus one dot means easy; two dots mean medium; three 
dots, advanced. 

The purposes of the manual, as given by the authors, are: 

1. To improve comprehension of text-books in a particular field of 
study. 

2. To sharpen skill in grasping main ideas while reading text-books 
for thorough comprehension. 

3. ‘To strengthen ability to take notes on textbook readings. 

4. To develop efficiency in comprehending textbooks. 

5. To increase flexibility while reading passages of varying difficulty. 

6. To read passages of different lengths with equal skill. 

7. To develop facility in understanding special text-book matter. 

The authors say: “The above seven skills are essential in effective reading 
for colleges.” Directions to students for use of the manual are in every 
way definite and clear. 

Mention should also be made of the special exercises at the end of each 
section i.e., there are some exercises in reading poetry at the end of the 
English section and some exercises in graphs and charts for Social Science 
and Illustrations for Science. 
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Two further matters will be of interest to teachers and students who 
will consider this manual for study. First: are the articles for reading of 
interest and worthwhile? Second: do they cover the types of reading 
required in English, Social Science and Science? In the opinion of this 
reviewer, they are almost without exception, interesting, and they are 
good valid training exercises. A critic, I suppose, would raise questions 
concerning whether they encompass all the skills and abilities required in 
reading English, Social Studies and Science for comprehension and inter- 
pretation. 

Because all the questioning rests its case on two forms of questions: 
true-false and multiple-choice, teachers and students must decide for 
themselves whether these adequately test comprehension and the thought- 
ful, reflective accumulation of facts and ideas. In my own exploration of 
the exercises (and it was extensive); I learned to have respect for the 
penetrating thoroughness of the questions but sometimes felt as though I 
were pitting my skill against the cleverness of the questioner—not the 
meaning of the author. 

College Reading Manual is very rigid in its method. It says very, very 
little about patterns of thinking; for example, you have to use a micro- 
scope to find any mention of problem-solution pattern—even in the science 
department. The use of true-false questions and multiple-choice entirely 
seems strange to me since there is now a great reaction to them, especially 
to true-false. 

It seems to me that anyone interested in using this book in the class- 
room needs to examine it thoroughly and decide upon his answer to this 
question: Do these exercises develop the skills of reading I wish my 
students to develop? If the answer is affirmative, this manual, designed 
both for class work and individual training, presents a precise and work- 
manlike program. 

It has these virtues: it provides a very systematic and consistent pro- 
gram with a wealth of practice materials; its chief aim is to develop 
thorough comprehension of study materials. 

Gladys L. Persons, Director 
Persons Reading School 
Norwalk, Connecticut 


1 See page | of manual. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BASIC READING INSTRUCTION, by Mildred 
A. Dawson and Henry A. Bamman. New York: Longmans Green and 
Company, 1959. 304 pp. 

The teaching of reading is an inexhaustible subject. Probably more 
words have been written about reading and reading improvement than 
any other subject taught in the public schools. The problem of restating 
much of this material in a new and refreshing style is a challenging one 
to an author. The authors of this text have succeeded to a fair degree in 
their attempt to present an overview of reading instruction throughout 
the elementary school. 

It must be kept in mind that the book is a general outline of basic 
reading instruction. It is intended for the student who is preparing to 
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teach and for the relatively inexperienced teacher. It might serve as a 
refresher course to those teachers who are returning to the classroom and 
who wish to acquaint themselves with the modern philosophy and prac- 
tices of the teaching of reading. For it is specific and practical as it 
delineates the basic principles of the teaching of reading. 

The psychological aspects of reading, physical and emotional readi- 
ness, are discussed comprehensively. 

The first chapter deals with the following phases of a modern reading 
program: the nature of reading, stages in its development at the elemen- 
tary school level, goals of instruction, types of reading activities that will 
serve to achieve these goals, provisions for individual differences, inter- 
relationships among the language arts, and the place of reading in the 
general curriculum. 


Much wordage is expended on primary reading instruction. Rather 
conservatively the authors skirt the issue of phonics versus look-and-say 
methods of teaching reading by suggesting that teachers follow the manual 
prescribed by the text in use. 

The importance of oral reading is assigned an entire chapter. It is 
gratifying to find this emphasis on oral reading in modern life. There 
is still enough occasion for oral reading to justify considerable school 
time in teaching students to read well orally. Moreover, if students are 
to retain skills that they have acquired in the primary and intermediate 
grades, teachers in the upper grades must continue to work for the reten- 
tion and further proficiency of these skills. 


One of the most important chapters pertains to the teaching of 
reading in the content fields. Although it has been recognized for some 
time that reading skills in arithmetic are very different from reading skills 
in literature, too little emphasis has been made in distinguishing between 
the methods of teaching reading in the various content areas. There can 
never be an over-emphasis of the fact that every subject teacher is a 
teacher of reading. Unfortunately many teachers in the fields of science, 
social studies, mathematics, homemaking and industrial arts have had 
little training in the teaching of reading. The teaching of reading in 
these areas is a skill in itself. The excellent chapter devoted to this 
subject should be helpful to every prospective teacher. From the view- 
point of the veteran high school teacher of English, this chapter might 
well be expanded. Too often the responsibility of the entire reading 
program is allocated to the English department. 

The philosophy and techniques advocated by the authors are in align- 
ment with the findings of research and of observations of successful prac- 
tice. However, it must be made clear that this text cannot be considered 
the panacea for all reading problems in an elementary school. The scope 
of the subject is too great. The text should be considered more in the 
nature of a handbook for basic reading instruction. 


Ladonna Koledin 
Ellet Junior-Senior High School 
Akron, Ohio 
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READINGS IN APPLIED ENGLISH LINGUISTICS. Harold B. Allen, 
ed., (Appleton-Century-Crofts) 1958. 


This book presents between two covers a collection of sixty-five articles 
and essays, from more than a dozen periodical and other sources, dealing 
with the application of linguistic method to present-day English. Though 
the need for such a volume has long been felt, nothing like it has existed 
before, and it is therefore most welcome. My only regret is that the covers 
are of paper. A book that offers so much to be read, and often re-read, 
deserves a strong binding and a hard cover. 


The selections come from College English, The English Journal, Col- 
lege Composition and Communication, American Speech, The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, Language, Word, Language Learning, and other sources 
—articles we have all been reading and wanting to have our students read, 
but which have been spread about inaccessibly. They are arranged here 
under seven divisions: I. The Historical Background, II. Linguistics 
Today, III. Linguistic Geography, IV. Linguistics and Usage, V. Linguistics 
and the Teaching of Grammar and Composition, VI. Linguistics and the 
Dictionary, VII. Linguistics and the Study of Literature. 


For many years past, the descriptive linguist has been examining the 
application of his discoveries to teaching. He has seen a number of 
respects in which traditional theory and practice are at fault; he has 
seen some improvements that linguistics had to offer to the English 
teacher—for very often he has been an English teacher himself. Now 
Professor Allen has put the best articles on this subject within easy reach: 
no English teacher who seeks to keep touch with advances in his field can 
afford to ignore them. 


These articles show, healthily, some differences of opinion among 
linguists. The collection is not like-minded. Subjectivity flashes through 
here and there; but basically the essays are factually sound, clearly and 
calmly argued, and some are even urbane. All but a very few are worth 
a reading. Most teachers will find in them a good deal that is fresh, 
illuminating, and of practical worth for the classroom. I can report from 
experience that they have excited some of my own student teachers for 
the first time. 


The application of the methods of descriptive linguistics to the teach- 
ing of English language, composition, and literature is not to be regarded 
as any kind of panacea; only harm will be done if this is expected of it. 
Though things are beginning to come into focus, we are not as yet clear 
on the precise extent to which, or the precise details in which, the new 
can truly improve upon the old. More experimentation in the classroom 
is needed. Wherever traditional methods fall short we can certainly 
attempt to apply what can be learned from the linguist. And enough has 
already been learned so that any alert teacher or student teacher is sure 
to gain something by reading the essays which Professor Allen has pre- 
sented here. 

F. G. Cassidy 
University of Wisconsin 
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TEACHING PRIMARY READING, Third edition, by Edward W. Dolch. 
Champaign, Illinois: The Garrard Press, 1960. 429 pp. 

The 1960 revision of Teaching Primary Reading is Dr. Dolch’s latest 
attempt to present to current and future primary school teachers his 
views on the successful methodology of teaching reading in the primary 
grades. Systematically, Dr. Dolch proceeds from a child’s experiences in 
transition from home to school to his experiences as a third-grade reader; 
he explains to the reader the stages of development in the child’s lan- 
guage experiences, skills and competencies to be taught, and methods to 
be used. Woven into this discussion are numerous suggestions concerning 
practices which might profitably be followed in the classroom and admo- 
nitions concerning methodological pitfalls which are to be avoided. 

Possibly Dr. Dolch’s most significant contribution is in the chapters 
“Experience Charts,” “Sight-Vocabulary,” and “Phonics.” While the state- 
ment is not meant to imply any lessening of the value of other chapters, 
it would appear to this reviewer that the careful and detailed explanation 
of (1) the use of the experience charts in building language development, 
(2) the importance of building a stock of sight words, and (3) the values 
and limitations of phonics in word perception are of real importance to 
the teacher of reading in the primary grades. 


This reviewer is pleased to see retained in this third edition the 
chapter on remedial reading. Despite all the evidence to the contrary, 
many beginning teachers still seem to expect all third graders to read 
comfortably at the 31 level in September when they return to school. The 
chapter which Dr. Dolch has written calls attention to the many agents 
which contribute to reading disability, a notice to teachers which could 
conceivably lead to preventative measures and the “saving” of some primary 
youngsters before remedial teaching becomes necessary. Dr. Dolch sug- 
gests teaching techniques and devices for coping with remedial problems 
and some of the problems which the remedial teacher must face—interest, 
materials, classroom organization, and the like. 

The only new chapter to be found in this revision is entitled “Poor 
Reading and the Parent.” The author explains some of the problems a 
teacher or administrator has in conferring with parents—the establishment 
of rapport, the breakdown of misunderstanding, an explanation of read- 
ing programs, planning for cooperative attempts among parents and 
teachers to help the child, and the matters of tutoring and retention. 
This reviewer feels that the material in this chapter would be very 
helpful to the teacher or administrator working with parents of disabled 
readers. 

In summary, this reviewer feels that Dr. Dolch’s Teaching Primary 
Reading is a valuable addition to the library of any primary grade teacher 
or administrator interested in a single volume which explains the many 
facets of a primary reading program. 

Dodd E. Roberts 

Director of Language Arts Education 
County School District of Oakland County 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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READING IN A CHANGING SOCIETY: International Reading Associ- 
ation Conference Proceedings, Vol. 4, edited by J. Allen Figurel. New 
York: Scholastic Magazines, 1959. 264 pp. 

Reading in a Changing Society is made up of seventy-five papers pre- 
sented at the fourth annual conference of the International Reading 
Association which was held in Toronto, Canada on May Ist and 2nd, 1959. 
Edited by J. Allen Figurel of the University of Pittsburgh in his usual 
thorough and comprehensible manner, this is more than just a collection 
of unrelated papers. It is a well-organized, highly readable source of 
much information for the teacher of reading, the administrator and the 
researcher. 

The volume contains five major parts: Part I—-Reading in a Changing 
Suciety; Part Il—Creating Books for Children; Part I1I[—Implications of a 
Changing Society for Present Practices in Reading Instruction; Part 1V— 
Implications of a Changing Society for Future Practices in Reading In- 
struction; Part V—Experimental Procedures Significant for Future Trends 
in Reading Instruction. 

Parts III, IV and V make up the major portion of the volume and, 
rightly so, provide the information which would be of particular interest 
to the many people not in attendance at the Toronto meeting. The 
logical breakdown in each of these divisions is into sections on primary 
grades, grades 4 through 6, junior high school, senior high school, college, 
adult programs, for administrators and supervisors, in remedial teaching 
and clinics, and for reading supervisors, plus mectings in one of the 
divisions on TV, parents’ problems, research and the reading of the 
gifted pupil. ; 

Reports are by more than seventy people, many of them well known 
in the field of reading; but just as many of them are by people whose 
names are not so well known but who are working daily with the very 
problems which they were discussing. The value of this sharing of ideas 
at a conference cannot be overemphasized, but the more important value 
is the publishing of the many reports so that they will be available to an 
even larger audience. 

lo single out any of the many reports that are well worth the reader’s 
attention would be unfair. Essentially, the volume is well organized so 
that the reader may easily find material on any level in which he is 
particularly interested, and on almost any topic of his choice. Every 
school should regularly subscribe to the proceedings of the International 
Reading Association for its professional library. A teacher training insti- 
tution that does not include this volume in its library is doing a disservice 
to its students. 

One cannot give such endorsement to any published material without 
recognizing that it also has limitations. The negative criticism of this 
report can in no way be directed at the editor, who is certainly to be 
commended for doing in such remarkable style what would seem like an 
impossible task to many of us. One might wish that the reports did a 
little more spelling out, in one, two, three fashion, of how certain things 
are done in the teaching of reading. This does not mean that the “why” 
is unimportant, but it is given attention to the extent that there is little 
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room left for the “how.” The reviewer would also question the almost 
complete lack of mention of, or concern about, the individualized or 
personalized method of teaching reading. Whether many people think 
it is going to be practiced widely or not, it is nevertheless being tried in 
many places. The belief that individualized reading utilizes only inci- 
dental instruction, as one author of this volume stated, is merely con- 
fusing individualized reading instruction with the free reading period 
already practiced so widely, and wisely, in all good reading programs. 
The reviewer is merely suggesting that more discussion of this topic 
would certainly have been in order, and will undoubtedly occur at the 
1960 meeting of the International Reading Association. 

Walter B. Barbe 

University of Chattanooga 


Books Received 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN ESSAYS, 1905-1956, compiled by Carl L. 
Anderson and George Walton Williams. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1959, 117 pages. 

A collection of twenty essays, “the personal utterances of writers who 
have mastered their art.” Included are such essays as G. K. Chesterton's 
“A Piece of Chalk”; H. L. Mencken’s “The Calamity of Appomattox”; 
and Dylan Thomas’s “A Visit to America.” Useful as a college reader. 
EXPLORATIONS IN COLLEGE READING, by James I. Brown. New 
York: D. C. Heath and Co., 1959, 248 pages. 

Includes forty-four essays chosen to provide the student with models of 
good writing useful in promoting effective reading; also representative 
examples of narrative and descriptive writing as well as different types of 
exposition. Useful as a college reader. 

THE ORCHESTRA OF THE LANGUAGE, by Ernest M. Robson. New 
York and London: Thomas Yoseloff, 1959, 206 pages. 

This book is designed “for the reader who enjoys language music.” 
It is also designed for those who have technical interests in the phonetic 
patterns of speech that may be incorporated into writing. The poetry of 
Walt Whitman, Edgar Allan Poe, and Hart Crane is used as basis for 
the author's investigation of “language compositions.” 

GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH, IX, X, by Richard K. Corbin, 
Marguerite Blough, and Howard Vander Beek. Chicago and New York: 
Scott, Foresman, and Co., 1960, 556 and 484 pages respectively. 

These books are designed for high school use. The authors describe 
the trademarks of standard and non-standard English and give the student 
practical advice concerning the nature of the sentence, the paragraph and 
the essay. There are many exercises geared to the various problems the 
high school teacher encounters in various classroom situations. 

GUIDE TO AMERICAN ENGLISH, by L. M. Myers. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice Halli, Inc., 1959, 438 pages. 

The second edition of this author’s work. The treatment of grammar 
has been condensed, and more attention paid to bringing out the basic 
patterns of language. The materials on logic, semantics and so forth have 
been blended with that on language, so that the book is in three parts 
instead of four. The correction chart has also been changed. 
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Conference and Workshop at the 
University of Rhode Island 


The sixth annual Conference on Reading and the Language Arts will 
be held at the University of Rhode Island, Kingston, during the week of 
July 25, 1960. General theme of the conference is “Classroom Organiza- 
tion for Reading Instruction.” Papers, discussions, and demonstrations 
will be offered by such well-known specialists in reading as A. Sterl 
Artley, H. Alan Robinson, Leland Jacobs, Josephine Wolfe, and Robert 
C. Aukerman. 

The following week, August 1-5, 1960, will be devoted to a Workshop 
in Reading, with the theme: “Diagnosis and Treatment of Reading Dif- 
ficulties.” Participants will work with individual students and with 
groups in learning ways of testing, diagnosing, and planning for the 
analysis of reading difficulties. 

Attendance at the Reading Conference and the Workshop together 
will earn each registrant three semester hours of credit. Further infor- 
mation may be secured from the Dean of the Summer Session, Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode Island. 


Recent Publications 


Within the past few months some interesting and helpful articles have 
appeared which reading specialists will wish to consider carefully. 

In the adult and industrial areas, T. E. Lyons’ “Reading Improvement 
for Technical Management,” Journal of the American Society of Training 
Directors, XIV (January, 1960), 33-35, describes a successful program at 
Lockheed Aircraft. 

On the junior college level, Sanford Radner’s “The Community Col- 
lege Reading Program,” Junior College Journal, XXX (March, 1960), 
379-80, shows that reading-improvement training is a “major concern” for 
the two-year college. 

E. J. Josey shows in “The College Library and Reading,” Education, 
LXXX (March, 1960), 421-25, that librarians have “a grave responsibility” 
to stimulate peoples’ reading not only during their college career but also 
for the rest of their adult lives. 

On matters of reading in secondary schools, several articles offer valu- 
able commentary and suggestions: 

Nila Banton Smith, “Planning for a Total Reading Program in the 
High School,” High School Journal, XLIII (November, 1959), 58-72. 

Phyllis Peacock, “Highlights of Senior English for Superior Students,” 
High School Journal, XLIII (November, 1959), 71-74. 

Edwin Mingoia, “Improving the Reading of Academically Untalented 
Students,” English Journal, XLIX (January, 1960), 27-34. 

Lee C. Deighton, “Developing Vocabulary: Another Look at the 
Problem,” English Journal, XLIX (February, 1960), 82-88. 
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North Central Conference at Purdue in October 


The Third Annual Conference of the North Central Reading Associa- 
tion for Colleges and Adults will meet at Purdue University on October 
21-22, 1960. Research papers, symposia, discussions on pre-arranged topics 
will be presented as in meetings of the past two years. 

Any person engaged in training, research, or service in college or 
adult reading and learning areas is invited to submit a paper for program 
consideration. Papers should be sent no later than July 15, 1960, to Prof. 
Donald E. P. Smith, Bureau of Psychological Services (U.E.S.), University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The Conference will feature reports on important new developments 
in research on reading, on current practices, and on critical consideration 
of questions about reading improvements which face industry-and colleges. 
An exhibit of materials for use in connection with reading programs will 
also be presented. 

For registration at the Conference, for reservation of a room at the 
Purdue Union Club, or for arrangements of exhibits by non-profit or 
commercial agencies, communicate directly with E. Glenn Griffin, 325 
Heavilon Hall at Purdue University. 


Conference and Workshop at Chicago 


The twenty-third Annual Reading Conference will be held at the 
University of Chicago from June 28 through July 1, 1960. Theme of this 
conference is “Sequential Development of Reading Abilities.” The open- 
ing session will develop the significance of sequence in teaching reading 
and then detail the major aspects of abilities in reading. Thereafter, 
successive half-days will be devoted to sequential development in_per- 
ceiving words, comprehension, thoughtful and critical reaction to what 
is read, assimilating and creating new meanings, reading abilities in con- 
tent areas, and reading interests and tastes. The final session will empha- 
size the interrelationships of various reading abilities. Sectional meetings 
are planned for teachers at the primary, middle-grade, junior high school, 
senior high and college levels. Special sections are planned for teachers 
of remedial reading and for administrators, supervisors, and reading con- 
sultants. Also at the University of Chicago is the Eighth Annual Work- 
shop in Reading to be held from July 5 through July 29, 1960. 

The workshop is open to classroom teachers, reading consultants, super- 
visors, administrators, librarians, and remedial teachers of reading, and to 
administrators and supervisors. As usual, an outstanding staff will be on 
hand including Mildred Letton Wittick, Paterson State College; Gertrude 
Whipple, Detroit Public Schools; and Dorothy Newberry, Cornell College, 
as well as members of the University staff: William S. Gray, Helen K. 
Smith, and Helen M. Robinson. Registration in the workshop is for one 
and one half course credits (5 semester hours). 


Further information about the Reading Conference or the Workshop 
in Reading may be secured from Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Reading Conference at Syracuse 


The 1960 Reading Conference at Syracuse University has the theme, 
“Reading—A Basic Thinking Skill.” Planned as a one-week sequence of 
activities for classroom teachers, reading specialists, school psychologists, 
supervisors and administrators, the conference will meet June 27-July 1, 
1960. Lectures, discussions, and demonstrations are arranged to cover all 
phases of the reading-thinking process at each level of instruction from 
the primary grades through the senior high school. College or graduate 
credit of one hour may be earned. For further information, communicate 
with Roy A. Kress, Coordinator, Annual Reading Conference, 508 Univer- 
sity Place, Syracuse 10, New York. 


College Study and Reading Maturity 


College professors often express dissatisfaction with the reading habits 
and skills of their students. The continuous growth of college reading 
programs since World War II bears evidence of this concern. It is 
noteworthy, however, that the majority of college reading improvement 
programs emphasize the improvement of reading skills, while compara- 
tively few seek to develop or improve the student’s reading habits. The 
validity of these statements can be verified by a casual examination of 
the Education Index. Anyone examining the titles listed under the sub- 
heading “Habits and Skills” will note a disproportionate number of 
titles devoted to reports relating to skill development to those reporting 
on habit or attitudinal development. Although reading programs devoted 
to the improvement of skills may have merit, most reading specialists 
would hope that some improvement in reading habits might result from 
the improvement in skills. It also is hoped that enrollment in such 
academic courses as literature, science and social sciences may help students 
develop wider reading interests and habits. 

Recently the personal history forms of a group of 225 students who 
graduated from the University of Georgia during the years 1957-1958 were 
analyzed. All of the students had prepared for teaching. The personal 
data forms were completed by the students while they were enrolled in 
a basic course designed to help them to appraise their strengths and 
weaknesses relative to the demands of the teaching profession. Although 
a few students were freshmen at the time they completed the course, the 
majority were sophomores and juniors. The forms contained the usual 
type of items designed to throw light on the student’s family background, 
socio-economic level, physical condition, interests and anxieties, and pro- 
fessional aspirations. The personal data forms subsequently were eti- 
ployed in counseling the students. 

Of particular interest to reading specialists may be the item designed 
to elicit information concerning the regular reading habits of the students. 
Table I illustrates the responses made by 155 students to an item which 
asked them “What magazines or books did they read regularly?” 
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TABLE I 

Magazines Read Regularly by 155 Female College Students 
Magazine Number of Responses Per Cent of Group 
Life 37 23.87 
Sat. Eve. Post 15 9.67 
Reader’s Digest 20 12.90 
Ladies Home Journal ll 7.09 
Seventeen 9 5.80 
Time 8 5.16 
Redbook 4 2.58 
Vogue 4 2.58 
Cosmopolitan 3 1.93 
None 20 12.90 


Several conclusions are apparent from an examination of Table I. 
First, it is apparent that the group tended to read popular type of maga- 
zines. Almost 24 per cent read Life regularly, 13 per cent read The 
Reader’s Digest regularly, and 10 per cent read the Saturday Evening Post. 
In addition to those listed in the table, Look, McCalls, and Mademoiselle 
were read regularly by two women. A number of miscellaneous fashion 
magazines also were listed. Secondly, it is noteworthy that few women 
students regularly read magazines of a literary nature. Two students 
stated that they read the National Geographic; and such periodicals as 
Harpers, The Atlantic, Saturday Review, and the Scientific American 
were listed only once. Third, it is noteworthy that almost 13 per cent 
of the women students indicated that they did not read regularly. 

An analysis of the personal data forms of 70 male students who subse- 
quently graduated revealed that the men showed a definite preference for 
such sports magazines as Field and Stream and Sports Illustrated. Approx- 
imately 17 per cent of the male students indicated they read sports maga- 
zines regularly. Approximately 28 per cent regularly read such profusely 
illustrated periodicals as Life and Look, and 7 per cent read adventure- 
type magazines. Approximately 27 per cent of the male students in the 
sample indicated they did not read regularly. 


Table II illustrates the magazines read regularly by the male students. 


TABLE II 
Magazines Read Regularly by 70 Male College Students 





Magazines Number of Responses Per Cent of Group 
Misc. Sports 12 17.14 
Life Il 15.71 
Look 8 11.42 
Reader's Digest 7 10.00 
Time 5 7.14 
Adventure 5 7.14 
Sat. Eve. Post 3 4.28 
Hobby Magazines 2 2.85 
None 19 27.14 
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Few male students indicated that they read any books other than their 
textbooks. The few who indicated they read regularly indicated a pref- 
erence for mysteries and light fiction. 


Although overgeneralization must be avoided on the basis of limited 
sampling, it is likely that these findings are not very dissimilar from the 
results which might be obtained in similar studies. Certainly these results 
are in keeping with the personal experiences of most college instructors. 
One conclusion seems safe—many college students fail to read enthu- 
siastically and extensively while they are enrolled in college. Gray and 
Rogers point out that a genuine enthusiasm for reading and a tendency 
to read a wide variety of materials and serious materials are characteristic 
of reading maturity.1 Reading specialists, professors of literature, and 
others concerned with helping students develop optimal reading attitudes 
should evaluate the degree to which their own students attain these goals. 
It is even problematic whether our present academic programs recognize 
or strive to help college students attain reading maturity. 

Freshman English courses and most literature courses tend to make 
extensive use of anthologies. Many college students successfully pass 
courses without recognizing that the materials they have studied are 
samples designated to whet their appetites. Rarely does the instructor 
refer them to current copies of journals or periodicals for reading and 
study. Even more rare is the instructor who helps his pupils to become 
familiar with the contents of present-day journals of literary quality. It 
also is likely that the development of mature reading habits is somewhat 
impeded by the general nature of the college community. Reading pales 
when compared with the excitement of sports events, campus politics, 
dances and other social activities. The fact that many students equate 
education with the accumulation of credits also may play a part. A 
college student's life is segmented; part of him belongs to the chemistry 
teacher, the mathematics teacher, the English department, and to the 
dean of men. In such a busy, divided world it is difficult to follow up 
any interests which were kindled by an interesting article or stimulating 
lecture or discussion. 


Despite such possible handicaps, however, it is possible that the present 
situation could be improved and those who realize the problem may take 
the lead in improving the present condition. While not presuming to 
represent an exhaustive list of solutions, the following suggestions might 
be helpful. All instructors should seek to relate the content of their 
courses to current articles which are found in the better periodicals. A 
goal of freshman English courses should be to help students to become 
acquainted with good magazines. Professors in all areas should suggest 
specific articles to gifted students. The professor who stops a gifted 
pupil after class and mentions a specific article which he feels would be 
enjoyed by the student flatters and gratifies. Few students can resist such 
an invitation. 


College libraries rarely give sufficient attention to encouraging students 
to read works of fiction. Some students even feel that it is unscholarly 
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to take out novels, books of poetry or other works. Special displays of 
great books, and exhibits built around specific themes, such as adventure, 
local or regional authors may be helpful. Social groups which are designed 
for the purpose of reading and discussing various works might be organ- 
ized. The literary societies of previous centuries might be reactivated 
and streamlined to the present era. Seminar groups with or without 
credit also might function well in some institutions. 
Reading specialists also might give more attention to the development 
of habits. In a previous study the writer discovered that although 97 
per cent of the pupils enrolled in a college reading program felt that 
the course had helped them to improve their reading skills, only 64 
per cent indicated that they enjoyed reading more than they did previous 
to enrolling in the program. Even more telling was the fact that only 
35 per cent indicated that they did more recreational reading than they 
had before enrolling in the reading program.? It was felt that these results 
reflected the greater emphasis placed on skill development in the reading 
program. Certainly the goals of reading improvement programs should 
include growth toward reading maturity. In fact, reading maturity should 
be one goal of all secondary and higher educational institutions. 
Albert J. Kingston, Jr. 
College of Education 
University of Georgia 
1 William S. Gray and Bernice Rogers, Maturity in Reading: Its Nature 
and Appraisal, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1956, p. 54. 
2 Albert J. Kingston, Jr., “Student Reaction to a College Reading Im- 
provement Program,” Junior College Journal, 1952, Vol. 23, pp. 98-101. 


Responsibility for the Reading Program 


However much contention may exist regarding the issues of incor- 
porating socialization, driver-education, or sex and mental hygiene as 
part of the school curriculum, it cannot be denied that the consensus of 
interested groups is that the individual who attends a public school is 
entitled to receive formal instruction, help, and guidance in mastering 
the contents of a printed page. Arguments concerning the subject arise 
too often in the evaluation of the reading program and of the reading 
ability of the individual. An analysis of these arguments points to the 
fact that the summation of the program of instruction is based on false 
premises not only by the parent -nd by the lay public, but too often by 
the instructors themselves. 

Parents do have the right to expect their child to receive a certain 
amount of formal instruction in the attainment of skills which will lead 
him to the understanding of printed matter. But parents and all in- 
terested individuals must understand that it may be impossible for that 
child to gain a proficiency in reading which is equal to and is essential to 
the boy who may occupy the seat ahead of him in school. There may be 
physical, intellectual, emotional, and environmental factors which prevent 
his achieving the same level of reading speed and comprehension which 
is realized by his neighbor. The crux of the problem lies in the degree 
of perfection needed by a particular individual to obtain a maximum 
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satisfaction in the acquisition of that skill, whether it be reading, playing 
the piano, or tossing a basketball. Furthermore, it must be remembered 
that many people acquire enough skill at the piano keyboard to provide 
much personal satisfaction. Yet neither these individuals nor their families 
need necessarily become frustrated because they will never be more than 
mediocre performers. Similarly, every child does not need to acquire the 
degree of proficiency in reading which is often set up as an arbitrary 
criterion for his age-group, in order to derive satisfaction to meet his 
needs. Adults do not read at an equal rate of proficiency; nor can it be 
said that every adult has the need to read at the same level of speed and 
comprehension. Even professional people read -technical material peculiar 
to their profession at varying degrees of skill. 

Therefore, the expression “poor” reader should be deleted from the 
vocabulary of the teacher. For an instructor who labels a boy or a girl 
in his class as a “poor” reader fails to recognize the fact that the ability 
to read is a matter of degree. A “poor” reader may be a “good” reader 
for him as an individual because he has mastered the skill to the degree 
sufficient for his needs and satisfaction. On the other hand, the “best” 
reader in the class may be the “poor” reader who has not yet acquired 
the excellence in the skill required of his needs and of his ability. Before 
making such a statement, the instructor may well reconsider the primary 
aim of the teaching of reading. 

The primary aim of the instruction in reading is to enable the learner 
to gain information. But in the present day, children may acquire much 
and varied information in many easier and therefore more pleasant and 
eficient ways than by practicing the skill of mastering a printed page. 
Today, it is not at all unusual for a three year old, after watching a 
Walt Disney television show, to gain concepts which a youngster in the 
middle grades would have difficulty in conceiving of from an ordinary 
text. This was brought to the attention of the writer when a youngster 
of this age prated exictedly about dinosaurs, their appearance, and their 
habitat. This understanding would hardly have been possible in_pre- 
television days. Preschool children have enviable knowledge of Americana— 
Daniel Boone, the ballads of the West, and the Revoluntionary War 
heroes. Legendary characters such as Robin Hood and William Tell are 
vivid, living personalities who visit them weekly in the privacy of their 
homes via the fascinating medium of television. At what age did these 
characters of history and literature become the living warm personalities 
to the mature adult of today? 

To return to the analogy of musical and reading skills and go a step 
farther, one may say that just as the ability to play the piano demands 
consistent practice, the mastering of a printed page demands constant and 
regular reading. Moreover, the process of formal instruction in reading 
is required as long as there is formal education. As the student progresses 
to the upper grades the reading skills become more complicated. With 
the greater demarcation in the subject areas as the student proceeds up 
the scale in the grades, he must practice the reading skills peculiar to 
the individual subject. He must learn in arithmetic a vocabulary which 
he will use rarely in literature. He must learn homonyms and heteronyms 
and relate the meanings in each of the major subjects he is studying 
This means that formal reading instruction is as much a required subject 
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in the junior and senior high schools as it is in the primary grades. For 
unless an individual practices a skill, he fails to retain the same level 
of proficiency in it. The ability to perform deteriorates in direct propor- 
tion to the use or disuse of a skill whether it is playing the violin or 
reading. 

The question as to where and how instruction should be continued 
in the ever-growing and already overcrowded curriculum at the secondary- 
school level has aroused great controversy in the teaching profession. 
Very often the entire responsibility of the program is delegated to the 
English or to the language arts teacher. Teachers in other subject areas 
may claim that the teaching of reading is more closely allied with the 
English and the language arts programs. They also very often disclaim 
adequate preparation to teach the varied reading skills. There may be 
some justification in this stand, but if an instructor is teaching the indi- 
vidual and not solely the subject matter in the text book, he cannot reject 
the entire responsibility for teaching his pupil to understand a text 
loaded with technical terms and an unfamiliar vocabulary. Every teacher 
must teach reading. This means that every teacher in every subject must 
attempt to point out the relationship of words, the etymology of the 
terms, and the connotation of the terms in the particular subject area. 
The importance of library skills must be reemphasized by every instructor. 
If the teacher receives a manual to help him teach the text, it is only 
right that the student receives help in attacking and mastering the text 
also. 

The fact that reading is a combination of many skills has been the 
basis of the position taken by the English teachers in the controversy 
mentioned above. Each subject does demand a peculiar reading pattern 
and vocabulary. Reading to understand an arithmetic problem demands 
a vocabulary and a reading pattern very unlike those needed to appreciate 
a poem or an essay in literature. Words in the English language have 
so many varied denotations and connotations that they must be taught 
and understood in context. 

No teacher of a language arts program, however, can deny that the 
teaching of English is primarily the teaching of communication. It is 
communication in any and every phase of human experience. This fact 
places the responsibility for the teaching of reading primarily in the 
language arts and on the English teachers. Furthermore, since reading is a 
matter of degree, and every student needs instruction in mastering the 
skill, the greater obligation of the teaching of reading belongs to the 
classroom rather than the remedial reading teacher. 

The English teacher who fails to recognize the fact that the teaching 
of the reading skills and the patterns in a history text is the teaching of 
communication is neglecting a powerful instrument in motivating his 
pupils to practice reading. That teacher is failing to capitalize on the 
pupil's recognized and immediate needs. A science text may be the tool 
to teach a student to define a topic sentence and to grasp major and 
minor details. Few books are better examples of an outline than the 
geography text. A history book might well be the starting point in the 
teaching of library skills and literary knowledge. A sentence in the history 
book could be the source of a project leading to the understanding of 
Sandburg’s Lincoln in Illinois. It may be added that when a student 
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approaches the English teacher after such a lesson and, much elated, 
remarks that he has finally achieved his first creditable mark in the history 
class, that English teacher has established an enviable rapport with the 
student and has realistically demonstrated a meaningful purpose in learn- 
ing to read. 

In summary, there is great need for the professional as well as the lay 
public to put the skill of reading in its proper perspective. Every indi- 
vidual cannot be taught to read at the same level of ability, nor is it 
necessary that every individual attain the same degree of perfection. 
Reading is a combination of skills that demand constant practice, and 
this practice is best continued in the regular classroom. No teacher can 
disclaim total responsibility for aiding a student in the understanding 
of written matter. But since reading is an essential phase of communica- 
tion, the greater share of the responsibility for teaching reading must of 
necessity be delegated to the English and the language arts teacher. 

Ladonna Koledin 
1868Windsor Street 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


A Question of Structure in the Spelling of Certain Suffixes 


The concept of language structure seems to offer promise for develop- 
mental reading. The term structure has been brought into prominence 
by those newer exponents of linquistic science who would set aside all 
preconceptions of meaning in order to describe objectively those patterns 
of language which give significance to the spoken word or its written 
representation. 

An objective, or one might say empirical, attitude has been implicit 
in recent reading methodology. The untested assumption that the 
foundation of word recognition lies in analysis of words into syllables and 
of syllables into phonetic components has been put aside by the empirical 
judgment of successful reading teachers that words are recognized as 
wholes, according to the pattern or outline of each individual word as 
it is perceived by the reader. 

Although word analysis has been found to be uneconomical as a 
primary approach to reading, it still remains true that new words can 
be assimilated through recognition of identifiable patterns, so that words 
similarly spelled are recognized even by a beginning reader as belonging 
to a special “word family.” In working with retarded readers one is likely 
to find that this elementary concept needs to be brought to the pupil's 
attention, and that the teacher may in no wise assume that a pupil will 
without assistance apprehend the pattern element in such word groups 
as various, serious, and spurious, or in various, variety, and variable. 

An individual reader’s capacity for assimilating patterns or structures 
is largely governed—or limited—by his background. One might conceive 
of a classical scholar reading English for the first time, to whom such 
words as molecule and ridicule, or democracy and epidemic would appear 
not as isolated vocables intelligible only through a dictionary, but as 
etymologically related symbols quite harmoniously conformed to estab- 
lished, familiar patterns. But those linquists who call themselves struc- 
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turalists would see an important difference between the pattern of per- 
ception made possible by the learning of the classical scholar and the 
sort of perception that grows out of patterns implicit in the words them- 
selves. They would dismiss as purely historical those patterns which stem 
from an awareness of origins and backgrounds, while accepting as struc- 
turally valid those patterns of regularity which are apparent on the face 
of things. 

Those patterns which have their basis in etymology, so dear to the 
poet and to the historian, should, it would seem, be useful in developing 
reading skill. Once the unifying elements in such word patterns as 
autocrat, automobile, and autobiography, or autobiography, biology, and 
symbiosis have been pointed out to the learner, he possesses a concept 
which will further illuminate the language and which will encourage him 
to look for other unifying patterns. 

The question is, how far one may profitably invoke structure-patterns 
which are based on antecedent concepts of word form. One is certainly 
reaching a point of diminishing return when one explains that supersede 
is of a different pattern from precede and recede because it derives from 
a Latin verb sedere, whereas the others derive from cedere; or when one 
points out that sacrilegious is related to legere, while religious is related to 
ligare. One would like to believe—though one cannot be very sure— 
that such background information is helpful to college freshmen who must 
rationalize their attitude toward the dictionary and who are all too apt 
to level out troublesome spelling peculiarities in conformity with their 
own notions of logic and order. 

During this past year the present writer made a conscientious effort 
to answer the question raised in a class of college freshman why the word 
resistance is not spelled like existence. Consideration of the -ence, -ance 
variation involved, of course, also the -ent, -ant suffixes. It was explained 
that the differences between the two kinds of suffixes derived ultimately 
from the forms of Latin verbs—those of the first conjugation, with partici- 
ples in -ans or -antis being antecedent to the -ant, -ance suffixes, and those 
of the other conjugations being antecedent to the -ent, -ence suffixes. Be- 
yond that point the explanations became involved. It was necessary to 
say that the French, before they were infected by the puristic temper 
of the Renaissance, very sensibly leveled all Latin-derived participal suf- 
fixes under -ance. And further, that, as the Oxford Dictionary points out, 
these accretions to Old French were felt to apply particularly to action 
or process, whereas in later French times a better awareness of literary 
Latin suggested that the correct form of the suffix was often likely to be 
-ence, and that the idea suggested would probably be of quality or state, 
so that when these forms were adopted together into English during the 
hey-dey of borrowing, about 1250 to 1400, an older group of contrived 
nouns, such as assistance, countenance, nuisance, and parlance, spelled with 
-ance, suggested action or process, whereas a later group in -ence, including 
presence, absence, diligence, and existence, suggested state or quality. 

But one could not end there. It was necessary to explain further 
that after 1500, with the coming of the new learning, English scholars 
insisted on going back to Latin originals for guidance, and to spell with 
-ence those forms which were derived from the Latin -ere verbs, and with 
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-ance those forms which were derived from the Latin -are verbs, so that 
after two and a half centuries of effort, culminating in the learned rum- 
blings of Doctor Samuel Johnson, some spellings had been successfully con- 
formed to Latin etymology while other spellings remained unreconstructed. 

Coming finally to the question why resistance is not spelled like 
existence, one could say only that the illogical demands of our present- 
day spelling system are the end-product of a long history, but that one 
might find some cold comfort in reflecting that the first word is derived 
ultimately from Latin stare, “to stand,” and that the other is practically 
unchanged from existere, “to emerge, to appear.” 

Some objective assessment of the confusion appeared to be desirable. 
A list was therefore compiled, using the Thorndike frequency count as a 
guide, of the more common words ending in -ence and -ance. Etymological 
antecedents were than tracked down in the dictionaries. 

Words with -ence suffixes were found to conform closely to the pattern 
favored by the Latinists. Of the 94 words in this group, only three, 
commence, turbulence, and violence, were found to be related to words 
of the first, or -are conjugation, and these three stemmed from Latin 
forms that were in themselves derivative. 

It was otherwise with the 97 words having the -ance suffix. Of these, 
some fifty, or about half, were regularly derived from Latin verbs of the 
first conjugation. Nineteen had no precedence in classical Latin, some of 
them, as forbearance, hindrance, riddance, and probably utterance, being 
composites of Germanic elements. Twenty-eight words of the group 
were irregularly derived from Latin verbs of the second, third, and 
fourth conjugations. 

It appears that only wishful thinking finds any logic or order in the 
distinction between -ence and -ance in our present-day spellings, and 
that one can only sympathize with college freshmen who innocently want 
to know why resistance is not spelled like existence. Recalling the Shavian 
crusade for an orderly orthography, one is tempted to ask plaintively, 

“Oh, (p)Shaw! How long?” 

In the end, it may be necessary to agree with the cold-eyed exponents of 
strictly-interpreted structuralism, that historical concepts have absolutely 
no place in a descriptive analysis of a system of communication; or, as 
iz has been aptly put, that structure must precede meaning, and that 
structure may never be posited on the basis of preconceived notions. Yet 
one is loath to relinquish the idea that perceptions in depth gained from 
the history of the language are somehow a factor in efficient reading. 
Perhaps it may still be possible in some way to demonstrate objectively 
that etymologies and derivations are an aid to good reading. 

Rudolph Fiehler 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Ruston, Louisiana 


Reading Skills and Personal Adjustment 


In 1955 George Spache discussed “Trends in College Reading Pro- 
grams” at the Southwest Reading Conference and described the future 
college or adult reading program, in which it will be common to find 
teaching and counseling combined to meet the needs presented by persons 
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whose reading performance is related to other problems of adjustment. 
Since then we have seen a continuation of the trend toward more concern 
with the reading skills of college students and others and the resultant 
increase in available facilities. Unfortunately, many of these facilities, 
whether they be called programs or clinics, are not set up to deal with the 
reading problems that are part and parcel of the individual’s total 
behavior. 


Of course, not all college and adult reading programs are really emo- 
tional difficulties, but one of the major problems stems from the fact 
that some disabled readers come to us complete with other adjustment 
problems that are highly related to their reading difficulty. This situation 
has strong implications for us in several ways. It raises issues in regard 
to the training of skills workers, the nature of the improvement program, 
and the setting in which the improvement program should be carried on. 

Reading difficulty arises in much the same ways as any other problem 
of adjustment which faces an individual. It is the result of early learning 
or failure to learn and is very often heavily charged with emotional 
overtones. Many studies have shown relationships between reading 
difficulty and various personality problems, and there have been some 
attempts to evaluate the role of psychotherapy in the correction of reading 
difficulties. However, in spite of some research emphasis in this area, 
most reading improvement programs are not designed to meet this 
problem. We need to examine some of the ways in which we find these 
emotional problems involved in the work we do. 


Let’s look at a typical person who is seeking help with reading as a 
college student or adult. In all probability he has a long history of 
reading difficulty, which means that for a significant part of his life 
the process of reading and learning to read has been the stimulus for 
humiliation, fear of failure, and anxiety. He may have learned to reject 
reading as a mode of learning and possibly managed to muddle his way 
through high school, depending almost entirely on other sources of 
information. He knows that he is a poor reader, and as a result he 
elects a distorted program of what he thinks are “non-reading” courses 
in college, feels guilty and inadequate as a result of his poor background, 
is constantly threatened by fear of discovery, and becomes very nervous 
and anxious whenever he thinks about his situation. He is afraid that 
he will not follow directions accurately, that he will never be able to 
finish all the reading that he knows he will have to do, and that catastrophe 
awaits him at every examination. Can any improvement program really 
help him if these feelings are not dealt with in some way? 


Other kinds of behavior are often closely related to reading difficulty. 
The person may be distorting reality by grossly under-evaluating or over- 
evaluating his ability, or by thinking that reading ability is somehow 
innate and that nothing can be done about it. He may be over-concerned 
about his reading difficulty and incapacitated by the resultant anxiety, 
or he may be under-concerned about it and not motivated for improve- 
ment. He may be using his reading difficulty as an excuse for poor per- 
formance and may not be able to risk improvement because he is not 
really sure that he can live up to the high standards he would like to 
set for himself. 
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One type of inefficient reading pattern often seems to be a part of a 
total behavior pattern. An example is the reader who feels that he must 
proceed in a very careful, cautious, over-analytical fashion, being very 
sure that he doesn’t make any errors. He will tell you that he wants to 
learn to read more rapidly and efficiently but that when he tries to increase 
his reading rate he can’t get adequate comprehension. This type of person 
is the sort who will never settle for anything less than perfection. Any- 
thing worth doing is worth doing right; to risk making an error is some- 
how associated with moral laxity, and is to be avoided at all costs. This 
person would like to improve, but he also likes himself the way he is 
and may be very proud of his rigid, compulsive behavior. The only way 
to change his reading pattern is to get him to see that there are other 
ways of living. This cannot be done with a purely instructional approach. 

Other evidence which points to the need for dealing with the psycho- 
logical as well as the instructional needs of the individual lies in the 
frequency with which college students and adults request help with 
problems in the area of concentration. In a questionnaire given to 
students entering the Educational Skills Clinic at the University of 
Minnesota, they were asked to indicate skills they most wanted help in 
improving. The most frequent request was for help in concentration. 
When these concentration difficulties are explored with the student, it 
usually becomes apparent that more than reading ability is involved 
and that one is dealing with a vocational, an educational, a motivational, 
or possibly a very severe emotional problem. 

Most of us give lip service to the idea that we are concerned with the 
total development of the individual as well as with his instructional 
needs, but it is important to consider some of the implications of this 
notion. Probably the most obvious thing which follows is the fact that 
an adequate psychological evaluation is as necessary as an adequate 
evaluation of achievement. We unfortunately too often depend solely 
on measurement of reading skills; when we know that in many cases 
other information is necessary. 

The importance of feelings and attitudes related to reading was 
brought home to me most forcefully in a research project designed to 
construct a Classification system for the diagnosis of college reading 
difficulties. Students were asked to make twenty statements about their 
reading, being as specific as possible about their situation. Nothing was 
said about how they felt about reading or anything that would have led 
them to think that we wanted emotional or attitudinal content. The 
symptomatic statements made by students were later to be used in a factor 
analytic design to determine what kind of syndromes emerged as patterns 
of self-description. We were surprised to find that many of the statements 
made by students related to how they felt about reading rather than to 
reading ability itself. Upon examining this situation further we found 
that the statements relating to attitudes and emotions predicted measured 
reading ability as well as the statements about reading skill itself. We 
also found that students with reading problems made predominantly 
negative statements concerning how they felt about reading, but that a 
sample of non-reading-clinic cases made predominantly positive statements. 
We are now attempting to construct a diagnostic scheme in which emo- 
tional and attitudinal factors are an essential part of the classification 
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system. We don’t think you can do an adequate job of either diagnosis 
or treatment without this essential information. 

Recognizing the relationship between reading ability and personal 
adjustment has implications for us in three areas. The first is the training 
of people to do reading improvement work. Unfortunately, more people 
are needed than are presently being trained, and to add to their training 
may make the situation worse in terms of available workers. Nevertheless, 
we should make some effort to insure that persons who are to deal with 
reading difficulties at the college and adult level have training and ex- 
perience which will enable them to understand the related problems 
and to do an effective job of counseling in addition to providing instruc- 
tion. Thus, educational skills workers should have adequate training in 
psychology, educational psychology, and counseling theory and techniques, 
as well as possessing competence as teachers of the pertinent academic 
skills. 

The second area in which this has important implications is the 
techniques used in reading improvement programs or clinics. They should 
be designed to promote maximum opportunity for personal contact and 
rapport between the skills workers and the person seeking help, in order 
that problems related to the person’s performance may be identified and 
techniques used which will meet the psychological needs of the indi- 
vidual as well as his instructional needs. This implies something other 
than a large-scale program of instruction, particularly other than one 
in which the same treatment is given to every person without reference 
to any diagnostic information. It is especially important to note that 
making fine distinctions between “remedial,” “corrective,” and “develop- 
mental” programs does not release us from the obligation to recognize 
the individual differences among human beings. 

The third area is that of the setting in which reading improvement 
efforts should take place. Here I refer to the difference between a reading 
program or a clinic as part of an integrated student personnel program 
and a purely instructional program in an academic settiag. ‘This, of 
course, is a problem over which many of us have little control, but it does 
seem that we should try to provide as much as possible for adequate 
diagnosis and treatment of related problems, either by the skills workers 
or by some referral agency. Because other problems seem to be inseparable 
from the reading problem, a setting in which they can be handled 
together is more likely to meet the needs of the individual. 

To sum up, reading problems do not occur in isolation and we should 
be more concerned with the total development of the person who seeks 
our help. This means better training of skills workers, individualized 
treatment, sometimes combined with counseling, and better integration 
with other personnel services. 

Alton V. Raygor 
University of Minnesota 
Reference 

1 Oscar S. Causey and Albert J. Kingman, eds. Evaluating College 
Reading Programs, Fourth Yearbook, Southwest Reading Conference 
(Fort Worth: Texas Christian University Press, 1955), pp. 43-51. 
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The T. W. Mitchell Memorial Reading Center, 


An Adventure in Community Cooperation 


Making our Reading Center a community project was not our original 
purpose but the outgrowth of an experience. However, as we have 
observed the interest and enthusiasm of so many individuals and groups, 
and have realized the help they have given to us, we have noted that 
community participation has great merit, and might well be tried by 
schools which would like to expand their programs, but lack financial 
resources through regular budgetary channels. 

Last year, upon the death of Mr. T. W. Mitchell, Principal of the 
East High School of Duluth, Minnesota, the faculty, students and Parent- 
Teacher Association determined to establish some type of memorial in 
recognition of his outstanding administrative leadership in secondary 
education in Duluth. 

One of Mr. Mitchell’s great hopes for the high school had been to 
create a Developmental Reading Center which would be outstanding 
among the high schools in Minnesota. Following a visit to the Reading 
Laboratory at Broad Ripple High School in Indianapolis, in the spring 
of 1958, he had begun to purchase the necessary materials for such a center. 

It was at an evening meeting of the Parent-Teacher Association of 
East High School that Mr. Mitchell gave his first report of the Indianap- 
olis program. He was very much impressed by this reading program, and 
as usual he wanted the best for his high school. The P.T.A. was very 
receptive and went on record that night as giving full support to any 
proposed program for a reading center at East High School. 

Mr. Mitchell’s enthusiasm for the program was contagious. The senior 
class of last year asked if they could help in any way to develop the 
center. They decided to give three reading machines as their gift to the 
school. Mr. Mitchell gained the support of the superintendent of schools 
and the Board of Education; this support enabled him to start a de- 
velopmental reading program in the fall of 1958. It was not until the 
center was dedicated at an assembly on Friday, May 29, however, that we 
realized the scope of its appeal or the number of people who had 
contributed to its establishment. The entire student body and faculty 
as well as many parents and other friends of Mr. Mitchell were present. 

The funds for establishing the center have been derived from gifts 
from teachers, students, parents, personal friends of Mr. Mitchell, local 
groups, business concerns, Parent-Teacher Association, as well as from 
friends outside the city who learned of the establishing of the Memorial 
Center. All this has enabled us to purchase about two hundred new 
books, and has established a fund to be used as we deem best. 


Description of Present Center 


During the first semester all the sophomores at East (358) came to 
the reading center with their English teachers for one period every two 
days out of six. The second semester we tried a new plan. The classes 
came to the center for a continuous week and worked in their English 
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classrooms with their English teachers for two weeks. The English teachers 
thought this plan made for more continuity than was experienced with 
the original plan. 


We continued working with all sophomores plus three classes of 
seniors. Our plan for next year is to take the sophomores in the fall 
and winter and the seniors in the spring for a refresher course. 


Evaluation 


While it is too early to judge accurately the results of our work, 
we have seen a definite improvement in the marks the pupils received 
in their academic marks on their report cards. The interest of the pupils 
in the program is very heartwarming and encouraging. Parents report 
an increased interest and joy in reading on the part of their children, 
and we have noticed a marked improvement in their enthusiasm and 
choice of books here in the center. 


As has been the case in many other reading centers, our most gifted 
students have been the most strongly motivated to take full advantage 
of the opportunity to improve their reading skills. Significant increases 
in both comprehension and speed have been recorded for the majority 
of participating students. Standard evaluation tests are given prior to 
and at the end of each course of training with intervening progress 
reports, derived from examinations contained in the reading workbooks. 


Appraisal 


We have had only one professional criticism of the center, aside 
from our local faculty. In January, Dr. G. A. Bond, from the University 
of Minnesota at Minneapolis, who is a well-known authority in the field 
of reading, visited our center. He observed all the classes for a day. 
This criticism was favorable with one exception: he noted that we had 
too few books. Our high school librarian had kindly loaned us books 
from the school library. We realized that the number was meager for 
our large center, but we had no funds at the time with which to buy 
more. However, as we have mentioned, we have now purchased around 
two hundred new books to be used exclusively in the center. 


It is pleasant to note that the Memorial Center has focused attention 
of the students and community on the teaching art and on the significant 
contribution which devoted men and women engaged in it make to the 
community life. We hope that our Memorial will be a living and enduring 
one, which will not only help future generations of students to appreciate 
and value the art of reading, but which may serve as a stimulus to 
other school communities to create the opportunity for their students, not 
only to become more proficient readers, but to derive joy from the com- 
panionship of books. 

Rose Buckley, Director 

T. W. Mitchell Memorial Reading Laboratory 
East Senior High School 

Duluth, Minnesota 
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Developmental Reading: A Selection and Critical Bibliograply 
Part VI 


1. J. A. Anderson, “Seventh Grade Reading Program,” National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals Bulletin. XLI (February, 1957), 
172-77. 

Description of Lufkin, Texas, junior high school reading program 
with emphasis on flexibility. Basic procedures are outlined and a 
detailed program for one year’s work is presented. The year is 
divided into three twelve-week periods: the first for readers who need 
help, the second for average readers, and the third for accelerated 
pupils. 

2. Ruth Beacon and Lloyd H. Gillett, ““The Eugene Reading Program,” 
High School Journal, XXXIX (December, 1955), 185-88. 

Interesting account of Eugene, Oregon, high school reading pro- 
gram. Major points of interest: 1) The Oregon State Department of 
Education believes in the program to the extent that it reimburses 
the school district for a considerable part of the excess cost. 2) Be- 
cause students of low mental ability are not included in the voluntary 
remedial reading classes for students of normal or superior ability, 
the course is not tagged “dumbbell” or “bonehead,” and students 
feel no stigma in seeking the reading help they need. 3) Students 
who dislike reading are given a realistic approach to their own spans 
of attention. 4) Each student is free to experiment and work out his 
own plan for improvement. 


3. Charles E. Bish, “An Experiment in Reading Improvement,” Bulle- 
tin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
XXXVI (January, 1952), 89-96. 

Account of an experimental reading program at McKinley High 
School, Washington, D. C., based on these assumptions: 1) Seeing is 
learned. Ineffective eye movements can be corrected by retraining. 
2) Most pupils read below their potential ability. Training should 
be continuous for all pupils through high school. 3) Forced reading 
at frustration level appears to be responsible for many emotional 
disturbances and below-standard behavior. 4) Three groups appear 
to evidence need for special training: slow learners, those having 
pronounced disabilities, and those with average or better achievement. 
Equipment and materials used are listed. Results are tabulated. 
Among the conclusions drawn: there is an only slightly significant 
correlation between intelligence and gain in reading rate, but there 
seems to be a high relationship, not verified, between emotional 
stability and reading-rate improvement. A study of. telebinocular 
visual survey tests indicated no relationship between visual efficiency 
and reading-rate improvement. 


4. Glenn M. Blair, “Reading Materials for Pupils with Reading Disa- 
bilities,” High School Journal, XXXIX (October, 1955), 14-21. 

The author lists a variety of materials adaptable for promoting 

reading growth among retarded high school readers. These include 
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the E. W. Dolch list of books for older children with limited abilities, 
a list of simplified classics, a list of text and work books to develop 
such skills as vocabulary building, reading for details, reading for 
central idea, skimming, outlining, etc. Also included are suggested 
periodicals and a nineteen-item bibliography of sources for additional 
materials. 

5. B. Everard Blanchard, “An Experiment in Increasing Speed in 
Reading,” National Association of Secondary School Principals Bulle- 
tin, XXXVI (January, 1952), 84-88. 

Questions standard theory of teaching reading from left to right 
only. In an attempt to increase efficiency of eye movement, an 
experiment was conducted with a limited number of air force per- 
sonnel. An experimental group was trained in “inversion reading,” 
that is, reading alternate lines printed from right to left in order to 
eliminate waste eye motion. The procedure appeared to increase 
reading rate. Blanchard feels that this new approach to typography 
might mean significant time savings for Braille readers and for typists. 

6. Richard Blough, “Developmental Reading Laboratory: a Training 
and Proving Ground for Readers,” National Association of Secondary 
School Principals Bulletin, XXXIX (November, 1956), 38-41. 

Reading program at Emmerich Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis. Objectives: to foster enthusiasm and the habit of 
reading widely, as well as to solve reading problems and increase 
reading skills. Equipment and class plan are described, and results 
given. 

7. John J. De Boer, “Individual Differences in Reading Instruction,” 
High School Journal, XXXIX (October, 1955), 8-13. 

Discusses problem of the increasing differences in reading ability 
as pupils progress toward high school. What should be done? De Boer 
suggests that teachers 1) learn as much as possible about specific 
differences, 2) learn to accept these differences, 3) recognize that all 
but some so-called “clinical cases” can learn to read better, 4) set no 
tasks that are beyond the abilities of individual students, and 5) or- 
ganize instruction so that each pupil can learn at his own level 
and his own rate. 

8. Bertis E. Capehart and Rollin McKeehan, “A Junior High School 
Reading Program Adjusts to Individual Needs,” High School Jour- 
nal, XXXIX (December, 1955), 172-77. 

Description of an Oak Ridge, Tennessee, junior high school ex- 
perimental program designed to promote reading growth among 
both the educationally retarded and the intellectually gifted. These 
were placed respectively in “Needs Laboratories” and “Interest 
Laboratories.” In the “Needs Laboratories” no child made less than 
a year’s progress; some made as much as five years. It was concluded 
that wider variety would be desirable in the “Interest Laboratories.” 
Materials used are listed. 

9. Roscoe V. Cramer, “The Every-Pupil Reading Program in Switzer 
Elementary and West Junior High,” High School Journal, XXXIX 
(November, 1955), 81-85. 

Kansas City, Missouri, elementary and junior high school program 
reported at the end of fifteen years. Its purpose was to provide pupils 
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with browsing materials suitable for widely varying interests and 
ability levels and to encourage them to read widely on an inde- 
pendent basis. Among the results reported: “Seldom have there been 
any repeaters of school grades because of deficiencies in reading.” 
Marvin D. Glock, “Promoting Reading Growth Among Able Chil- 
dren,” High School Journal, XXIX (December, 1955), 141-46. 

Glock points out some problems in identifying gifted students 
and in developing their abilities. “Neglect of the able pupil may 
well be traced to a lack of apparent need for help.” 1.Q. scores 
alone are not a direct measure of intellectual capacity. ‘They must 
be supplemented by careful observation and study. Factors that influ- 
ence reading improvement include 1) motivation, 2) concept forma- 
tion—developing a background of varied and concrete experience to 
expand comprehension, 3) varied reading skills—skimming, reference 
reading, etc., 4) creativity—breaking out of the patterns of conformity 
and into independent, original thinking. 

Myrtle Gustafson, ““Team Work Provides a Program of Reading In- 
struction in Secondary Schools,” High School Journal, XXXIX (Jan- 
uary, 1956), 220-26. 

The Oakland, California, school system is concerned about co- 
ordinating the reading program of the sixty-four elementary schools, 
thirteen junior high schools, five senior high schools, and a junior 
college with liberal arts, business, and trade divisions. The coordina- 
tion program is outlined along with a brief description of curriculum 
guides, administration services, and school-site programs. “The chief 
value of these specific projects is that the total program of instruction 
is improved and that in-service education of teachers becomes a vital 
part of the school curriculum. . . . Parents, pupils, teachers, coun- 
selors, nurses, librarians, curriculum assistants, principals, super- 
visors, directors, consultants, assistant superintendents, and superin- 
tendent are taking a part and keeping themselves informed of the 
developments.” 

Margaret Keyser Hill, “Organizing the Reading Improvement Pro- 
gram in the Secondary Schools of Dubuque,” High School Journal, 
XXXIX (November, 1955), 106-11. 

The author concentrates on explaining how a three-school junior 
and senior high school reading program was organized, what diag- 
nostic testing was done, how pupils were classified according to 
needs, how the in-service training program was set up, and how the 
total program was evaluated. 
jy. &. Hunt, “Easy Non-Fictional Materials for the Handicapped 
Reader,” High School Journal, XXXIX (March, 1956), 322-32. 

Hunt’s criteria are 1) high interest level, especially for boys since 
they have a disproportionate share of reading problems, 2) low 
difficulty level, 3) high instructional value, 4) availability, and 
5) attractive appearence. He presents an extensive list of materials. 

— —, “Selecting a High School Reading Test,” High 
School Journal, XXXIX (October, 1955), 49-52. 

Of the more than forty reading tests available for grades seven 
through twelve, Hunt identifies fifteen which he has found to be “gen- 
erally satisfactory.” He presents a table indicating the skills measured 
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by each test and points out that different reading tests may measure dif- 
ferent skills or measure the same skill differently. This, he feels, may 
explain why two reading tests may not correlate so highly as expected. 
Ralph E. Jensen and Van D. Clark, “A Developmental Reading 
Program: Description and Evaluation,” High School Journal, XXXIX 
(December, 1955), 178-84. 

Outlines the problem of Phoenix Technical School—the students’ 
lack of interest in the academic side of education, accompanied by 
poor reading ability. Results of an experimental reading program, 
contrary to most research, seemed to indicate that “inferior” students 
made greater gains than “superior” students. The authors concluded 
that this apparent discrepancy may have been because the test used 
did not provide sufficient “height” to measure the gains of more 
able students. 

S. S. Leon, “The Navy’s Reading Program,” National Association of 
Secondary School Principals Bulletin, LX (November, 1956), 49-51. 

What does the Navy do with its enlistees who are virtual non- 
readers? It tries to qualify them in basic “communication skills” as 
quickly as possible. If Johnny Recruit can’t read, a preparatory 
training unit usually brings him up to fifth-grade level in an average 
of seven weeks. The program is 90% successful with problem readers. 
Anita F. Lyons and Lillian E. Campbell, “Reading Programs for 
Retarded Readers of Average Ability,” High School Journal, XXXIX 
(November, 1955), 112-17. 

The authors describe two high school programs, one a summer 
program, for the 10% to 25% of students who have an average I.Q. 
of 90 to 110 and who are not reading up to mental capacity. Ma- 
terials of value to both programs are listed. 

H. Alan Robinson and Richard M. Udall, “An All-School Reading 
Program,” High School Journal, XXXIX (November, 1955), 91-96. 

Describes a seventeen-year old reading program in the four schools 
of Central High School District No. 1, Valley Stream, New York. A 
step by step outline of both corrective and developmental procedures 
is given. There is also a brief account of the summer reading school 
which offers in-service course to teachers. 

Ralph C. Staiger, “The Importance of Context in Reading,” High 
School Journal, XXXIX (November 1955), 86-90. 

A brief discussion of two types of context, that which represents 
general background, and that which influences word perception. 
“Context is the check against which phonic and structural skills 
are proven. 

W. V. Machaver and W. A. Borrie, “A Reading Improvement Program 
for Industry,” Personnel, XXVIII (September, 1951), 123-30. 

Detailed description of a reading program for Johnson & John- 
son executives and supervisors. The program is judged successful, 
having increased speed on an average of nearly 100% with equal or 
greater comprehension. The article has two special points of interest: 
(1) it presents a point-by-point instructor’s outline of a sample first 
session, including purpose and methods of the course; and (2) it 
describes J&J’s technique of following up reading training. In order 
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to promote maximum carry-over of the skills learned in the reading 
course to regular office work. J&J sent a serics of mailing pieces to the 
desks of all students enrolled in the reading program. In addition to 
providing a reminder, the mailing pieces included brief reading exer- 
cises. These were well received by the students themselves and also 
helped to create interest among other employees not yet enrolled in the 
reading program. 


Helene P. Mann, “Some Hypotheses on Perceptual and Learning Proc- 
esses with Their Application to the Process of Reading: a Preliminary 
Note,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, XC (June, 1957), 167-202. 

This note reports on a program for the improvement of reading 
begun at Tulane University in 1953, together with some “measurable 
and non-measurable results” of the first year. The program was con- 
ducted, on a voluntary basis, chiefly for freshmen who were deficient 
in reading. In addition to training in reading skills, the course 
featured classes in “How to Study for Final Examinations.” These 
were held during the last two weeks of the semester and proved 
helpful in attracting additional students to the course. The article 
includes a description of the content, techniques, and materials of 
the course, along with a summary of measurable results based on 
standardized reading tests. The author notes, in this connection, 
that the greatest gains were not necessarily made by those students 
who completed the most assignments. 

The non-measurable results reported were based on observation. 
The author reports a marked increase in confidence among students 
who also made gains in standard points; the students gained most in 
reading who appeared to gain most in self-observation. 

There is also a discussion of some of the psychological and phy- 
siological problems which are factors in reading difficulties:  Identifi- 
cation, Immature Ego Development, Vision, and Fear. 


George Manolakes, “The Effects of Tachistoscope Training in an 
Adult Reading Program,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXVI 
(December, 1952), 410-12. 

A carefully controlled experiment among Marine Corps Officers 
is described. Two groups received identical reading training except 
for eighteen periods of 1214 minutes each during which the control 
group received tachistoscope training and the experimental group 
received training in vocabulary and comprehension skills. Both 
groups were tested by ophthalmograph at the beginning and ending 
of training for (1) mean number of fixations, (2) mean number of 
regressions, (3) mean span of recognition, and (4) mean duration 
of fixations. Results: there was a significant difference in reading 
rate in favor of the experimental group; there were no significant 
differences between the two groups in reduction of number of fixa- 
tions, increase of span of recognition, reduction of regressive move- 
ments, or reduction of duration of fixations. 


Kyle K. McDowell, “The Teaching of Reading in the Junior High 
School,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, XXXVIII (December, 1954), 36-9. 
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Emphasis on pupils who need special reading help. Urges that 
junior high schools imitate the elementary school practice of keep- 
ing reading activities flexible enough to allow for individual dif- 
ferences. Outlines steps the good reading teacher will include at any 
grade level: building readiness, stressing motivation, choosing ma- 
terials at which the individual pupil can be successful, building vo- 
cabulary through repetition. 

Dorothy J. McGinnis, “Corrective Reading: a Means of Increasing 
Scholastic Attainment at the College Level,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XLIL (March, 1951), 166-73. 

Reading and studying were considered together in an experiment 
conducted in the reading laboratory at Western Michigan College. 
Results were appraised not only by progress shown on reading tests, 
but also in point-hour-ratios. Significant gains were made in both 
areas. Enrollment was voluntary. Assignments were adjusted to in- 
dividual needs. Specific training in study skills was given. The 
course was designed to help students discover and evaluate their own 
reading problems. 

Cecil J. Mullins and Harley W. Mowry, III, ““I'wenty-One Top Execu- 
tives Learn to Read 216% Faster,” Personnel Journal, XXXI (Febru- 
ary, 1953), 336-8. 

The methods and materials used in a successful industrial reading 
program are described. Progress was estimated on “index of efficiency,” 
or comprehended words per minute. The only executives taking the 
course who did not achieve at least 100% improvement in both words 
per minute and efficiency index were those who had to miss more 
than half the program. 

The authors estimate the savings in executive-reading-time as a 
result of the program to be worth a possible $40,000 to $100,000 an- 
nually to the company. 

Cecil J. Mullins and Harley W. Mowry, III, “How Long Does Read- 
ing Improvement Last?” Personnel Journal, XXXII (April, 1954), 
116-17. 

The participants in the industrial reading program described above 
were retested after one year. They maintained more than half of 
their reading improvement—a consolidated gain of 109.1% over their 
scores at the beginning of reading training. The authors believe this 
gain to be permanent and estimate that “the program conducted over 
a year ago is still paying off at the rate of over $25,000 a year on an 
investment of $1,500.” 
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This unit provides for near-point tachistoscopic projection and pecedll a 
reading practice. It contains a tachistoscopic shuteer and a strip film © 
transport, in addition to the elements of the SHADOWSCOPE Reading 
Pacer. :. 
Standard strip-films of words, phrases, and digits of various levels of 4 
difficulty are available for use with the unit, which permits exposures — 
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